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It is characteristic of the way in which historians 
have neglected the House of Hanover that no life 
with any claim to completeness has yet been 
written of Caroline of Ansbach, Queen-Consort of 
George the Second, and four times Queen-Regent. 
Yet she was by far the greatest of our Queens- 
Consort, and wielded more authority over political 
affairs than any of our Queens-Regnant with the 
exception of Elizabeth, and, in quite another sense, 
Victoria. The ten years of George the Second’s 
reign until her death would be more properly called 
“The Reign of Queen Caroline,” since for that 
period Caroline governed England with Walpole. 
And during those years the great principles of 
civil and religious liberty, which were then bound 
up with the maintenance of the Hanoverian dynasty, 
were firmly established in England. 

Therefore no apology is needed for attempting 
to portray the life of this remarkable princess, and 
endeavouring to give some idea of the influence 
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which she exercised in her day and upon her genera¬ 
tion. The latter part of Caroline’s life is covered 
to some extent by Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, and we 
get glimpses of her also in Horace Walpole’s works 
and in contemporary letters. But Lord Hervey’s 
Memoirs do not begin until Caroline became Queen, 
and though he enjoyed exceptional facilities of 
observation, he wrote with an obvious bias, and 
often imputed to the Queen motives and sentiments 
which were his rather than hers, and used her as 
the mouthpiece of his own prejudices and personal 
animosities. 

Of Queen Caroline’s life before she came to 
England nothing, or comparatively nothing, has 
hitherto been known,^ and very little has been 
written of the difficult part which she played as 
Princess of Wales throughout the reign of George 
the First. On Caroline’s early years this book 
may claim to throw fresh light. By kind per¬ 
mission of the Prussian authorities I am able to 
publish sundry documents from the Hanoverian 
Archives which have never before been given to the 
world, more especially those which pertain to the 
betrothal and marriage of the princess. The 
hitherto unpublished despatches of Poley, Howe 
and D’Alais, English envoys at Hanover, 1705-14, 


’ Dr. A. W. Ward’s sketch of Caroline of Ansbach in the Dictionary 
of National Biography contains some facts concerning this period of her 
life, but they are necessarily brief. 
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ive fresh information concerning the Hanoverian 
ourt at that period, and the despatches of Bromley, 
larley and Clarendon, written during the eventful 
ear 1714, show the strained relations which existed 
etween Queen Anne and her Hanoverian cousins 
n the eve of the Elector of Hanover’s accession to 
le English throne. 

In order to make this book as complete as pos- 
hle I have visited Ansbach, where Caroline was 
orn, Berlin, the scene of her girlhood, and Hanover, 
rhere she spent her early married years. I have 
sarched the Archives in all these places, and have 
trther examined the records in the State Paper 
)ffice, London, and the Manuscript Department of 
tie British Museum. A list of these, and of other 
uthorities quoted herein, published and unpublished, 
/ill be found at the end of this book. 

In The Love of an Uncrowned Qiieen (Sophie 
Dorothea of Celle, Consort of George the First) I 
^ave a description of the Courts of Hanover and 
Delle until the death of the first Elector of Hanover, 
irnest Augustus. This book continues those studies 
)f the Court of Hanover at a later period. It brings 
he Electoral family over to P'ngland and sketches the 
Courts of George the First and George the Second 
intil the death of Queen Caroline. The influence 
vhich Caroline wielded throughout that troublous 
;ime, and the part she played in maintaining the 
Hanoverian dynasty upon the throne of England, 
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have never been fully recognised. George the First 
and George the Second were not popular princes; 
it would be idle to pretend that they were. But 
Caroline’s gracious and dignified personality, her 
lofty ideals and pure life did much to counteract the 
unpopularity of her husband and father-in-law, and 
redeem the early Georgian era from utter gross¬ 
ness. She was rightly called by her contemporaries 
“ The Illustrious If this book helps to do tardy 
justice to the memory of a great Queen and good 
woman it will not have been written in vain. 


W. H. WILKINS. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ANSBACH AND ITS MARGRAVES. 

1683-1696. 

WiLHELMiNA CAROLINE, Princess of Brandenburg- 
Ansbach, known to history as “Caroline of Ansbach,” 
Queen-Consort of King George the Second of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and sometime Queen-Regent, 
was born in the palace of Ansbach, a little town in 
South Germany, on March ist, 1683. It was a year 
memorable in the annals of English history as the 
one in which Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney 
were brought to the block, who by their blood 
strengthened the long struggle against the Stuarts 
which culminated in the accession of the House of 
Hanover. The same year, seven months later, on 
October 30th, the ill-fated Sophie Dorothea of Celle, 
consort of George the First, gave birth to a son at 
Hanover, George Augustus, who twenty-two years 
later was destined to take Caroline of Ansbach to 
wife, and in fulness of time to ascend the throne of 
England. 

The Margraves of Brandenburg-Ansbach were 
far from wealthy, but the palace wherein the little 
princess first opened her eyes to the light was one 
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of the finest in Germany, quite out of proportion to 
the fortunes of the petty principality. It was a vast 
building, four storeys high, built in the form of a 
square, with a cloistered courtyard, and an ornate 
fagade to the west. Yet large as it was, it did not 
suit the splendour-loving Margraves of later genera¬ 
tions, and the palace as it stands to-day, with its 
twenty-two state apartments, each more magnificent 
than the other, is a veritable treasure-house of 
baroque and rococo art. Some of the interior de¬ 
coration is very florid and in doubtful taste ; the 
ceiling of the great hall, for instance, depicts the 
apotheosis of the Margrave Karl the Wild ; the 
four corners respectively represent the feast of the 
Bacchante, music, painting and architecture, and in 
the centre is a colossal figure of the Margrave, in 
classical attire, clasping Venus in his arms. The 
dining-hall is also gorgeous, with imitation marbles, 
crystal chandeliers, and a gilded gallery, wherefrom 
the minstrels were wont to discourse sweet music 
to the diners. The porcelain saloon, the walls lined 
with exquisite porcelain, is a gem of its kind, and 
the picture gallery contains many portraits of the 
Hohenzollerns. But the most interesting room is 
that known as “ Queen Caroline’s apartment,” in 
which the future Queen of England was born; it was 
occupied by her during her visits to Ansbach until her 
marriage. This room is left much as it was in Caro¬ 
line’s day, and a canopy of faded green silk still marks 
the place where the bed stood in which she was born. 

The town of Ansbach has changed but little 
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since the seventeenth century, far less than the 
palace, which successive Margraves have improved 
almost out of recognition. Unlike Wurzburg and 
Nuremberg, cities comparatively near, Ansbach has 
not progressed; it has rather gone backward, for since 
the last Margrave, Alexander, sold his heritage in 
1791, there has not been a court at Ansbach.^ 
A sign of its vanished glories may be seen in the 
principal hotel of the place, formerly the residence of 
the Court Chamberlain, a fine house with frescoed 
ceilings, wide oak staircase, and spacious court-yard. 
The Hofgarten remains the same, a large park, with 
a double avenue of limes and oaks, beneath which 
Caroline must often have played when a girl. The 
high-pitched roofs and narrow irregular streets of 
the town still breathe the spirit of meditevalism, but 
the old-time glory has departed from Ansbach, and 
the wave of modern progress has scarcely touched it. 
The little town, surrounded with low-lying meadows, 
wears an aspect inexpressibly dreary and forsaken. 

^ The last of the Margraves of Brandenburg-Ansbach, Christian 
Frederick Charles Alexander, was born at Ansbach in 1736. He 
was the nephew of Queen Caroline, and married first a princess 
of Saxe-Coburg, and secondly the Countess of Craven [nee Lady 
Elizabeth Berkeley), who called herself the “ Margravine of Ansbach 
and Princess Berkeley Having no heirs he sold his Margravate 
to the King of Prussia in 1791, and came to live in England with 
his second wife. He bought Brandenburg House, and was very 
beneficent and fond of sport, being well known on the turf. He died 
at a ripe old age in the reign of George IV. In 1806 Ansbach was 
transferred by Napoleon from Prussia to Bavaria, an act which was 
confirmed by the Congress of Vienna in 1815, and with Bavaria it 
has since remained. Occasionally some members of the Bavarian 
royal family visit Ansbach and stay at the palace, but it has long 
ceased to be a princely residence. 
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The honest burghers of Ansbach, who took a 
personal interest in the domestic affairs of their 
Margraves, feeling that as they prospered they 
would prosper with them, could not, in their most 
ambitious moments, have imagined the exalted 
destiny which awaited the little princess who was 
born in the palace on that March morning. The 
princesses of Ansbach had not in the past made 
brilliant alliances, and there is no record of any one 
of them having married into a royal house. They 
were content to wed the margraves, the burgraves, 
the landgraves, and the princelets who offered them¬ 
selves, to bear them children, and to die, without 
contributing any particular brilliancy to the history 
of their house. 

The margravate of Ansbach was one of the 
petty German princedoms which had succeeded in 
weathering the storm and stress of the Middle Ages. 
At the time of Caroline’s birth, any importance 
Ansbach might have possessed to the outer world 
arose from its connection with the Brandenburgs 
and Hohenzollerns, of which connection the later 
Margraves of Ansbach were alternately proud and 
jealous. Ansbach can, with reason, claim to be the 
cradle of the Hohenzollern kingdom. For nearly 
five hundred years (from 1331 to 1806) the prince¬ 
dom of Ansbach belonged to the Hohenzollerns, 
and a succession of the greatest events of Prussian 
history arose from the union of Prussia and Bran¬ 
denburg and the margravate of Ansbach. It is not 
certain how, or when, the link began. But out of 
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111- iniht (tf a^fcs ctivr^'fs ilic fad, that wlaai llu; 
iiirg;ra\!' iTcilcritk \. divided his possessions into 
lie ( )()erlanii and I'nU'rlaiul, or Highlands ami 
.owlamis, Anshaeli was raisctl to the dij^niiy of 
apilal <(i tlie l.owlaml prineedoin, and a eastle was 
milt. l iif Marj^rave Albert tin- (ir<-al, a .son of the 
•.lei tor hrederick the hir.si of Hrandenbnri^, .set up 
is court ,ii Aiisbach, deerei-iui,; that it should remain 
iie se.ti lit iiovernnieni tor all time. Albert the 
»reat s i ourt was mori- splendid and princely tlian 
ny in < »ermany ; he enlarged the already beautilul 
astle, he kept mueli I'onipany and lielil brilliant 
(urnament*., ami he loumled the famous ortler of 
he Kniphls ol the .Swan. The Itijfli altar, ela- 
'or.ttely t.irvetl and painted, of the old (ioiliie 
liureh of .St. (lumbertir. in .Ansbacii retnains to 
!u‘. d.iy a monument of hi'> munificence, and on the 
..ills of the rhaiu'el are tile e?.cutcheon.s of the 
Cnii',hts of the Sw.in, .uid from tlu* roof lianji 
own tile tattered b.mners of the Marj^raves. 

I lie siuieedinjf Margraves do not call for any 
pet i.d notice; after the fashion of (lerman princes 
1 that time, they spent most of their days in 
unting, ,ind their nights in carousing, d'hey were 
istinguisheil froiii their neighbours only Ity their 
lore pe.uefu! proclivities. Two names come to us 
ut of ohiivion, (leurge the Ihotis, who introduced 
lie Kc formation into branconia, and (leorge 
•rederiek, who was guardian to the marl I hike 
Ubefl b'red»-rii k of Prussia, and who eonseiiuently 
lanaged 1 ‘russi.m affairs from Anshach. With his 
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death in 1602 the elder branch of the Margraves 
expired. 

Caroline’s father, the Margrave John Frederick, 
was of the younger branch, and succeeded to the 
margravate in 1667. John Frederick was a worthy 
man, who confined his ambitions solely to promoting 
the prosperity of his princedom, and concerned him¬ 
self with little outside it. When his first wife died, 
he married secondly, and rather late in life, Eleanor 
Erdmuthe Louisa, daughter of the Duke of Saxe- 
Eisenach, a princess many years his junior, by whom 
he had two children, a son, William Frederick, and 
a daughter, Caroline, the subject of this book. There 
is a picture of Caroline’s parents in one of the state 
rooms of the castle, which depicts her father as a 
full-faced, portly man, with a brown wig, clasping 
the hand of a plump, highly-coloured young woman, 
with auburn hair, and large blue eyes. It is easy 
to see that Caroline derived her good looks from 
her mother. Her father died in 1686, and was 
succeeded by his son, George Frederick, who was 
the offspring of the first marriage. 

As the Margrave George Frederick was a lad 
of fourteen years of age at the time of his father’s 
death, the Elector Frederick the Third of Branden¬ 
burg acted as his guardian, and for the next seven 
years Ansbach was under the rule of a minor. As 
the minor was her stepson, who had never shown any 
affection for his stepmother or her children, the posi¬ 
tion of the widowed Margravine Eleanor was not 
a pleasant one. She was friendly with the Elector 
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;i!ul IGc*t:tn‘SS of Hraiulciihurij, and look^xl to thein 
fur supptirt, and on tlic e!V(t of hor st{*pson's majority 
silo wrnt to liorlin on a lont^ visit, taking with h(!r 
tlio litdo Prim^oss (Caroline, and leaving behind at 
Ansiiat l! her son, William bh*(‘d(a*ic:k, who was 
heir“pn*Mnnj>tivt* to the margravate. d 1 i(‘ visit was 
evontfid, ior (iurin;^ it IGeanor hecann* betn^tlied to 
tin* bdretor of Saxony, j<jhn G,oorge the* b'ourth. 

Ida* iHerotiial arose dinsaly out o! the lutwly 
formod allianee luawtsm the IsI<*rtors of Rranden- 
btirg aial Saxony. At tlu‘ time of his nu'eting with 
the young Margravine* hde‘anorthe‘ iGe*et(a* of Saxemy 
was only iw(*mydiv<* ye*ars <jf age*. Nature* hael 
emtlenved him with e'onsiderable* tah*ms and gn*at 
bodih* sirerngih, thougli a blow on the* hesul liad 
w«Mke*n«*d his me*ntal j)ovve*rs, ami his manhe^od did 
not fulfil the* promise of his youth. Hedon* lu^ 
sui ea*f*de*d to the* edector.ite* of Saxtmv lu* hael con- 
eetve*tl a violent passion for Magdale’n Sybil von 
KAoiilit/, the* eiaughter of a eolone*! the* Saxon 
guard, a brime’tte* e»f surpassing iHsuity. but sti igne>r» 
ant llial !it*r inothe*r hael tei write* he*r Ie>ve* lt*tte*rs 
for hvr, Mageial<*n gainesl complete* sway ovea* the: 
young !**lf*tioi% am! she*, in h<*r t-uni, was the* te>ol of 
lier ambifiems ami iningiiiiig imiiher. The lGe*ctor 
endowed his favourite* vviili gre*a.t we*a!tlu gave* he‘r 
a p*ikita* ami lamls, f^airrenmeleH'l lu‘r with a. little 
ca>iirG ami Inmouns! her as ilmugli she* we*re his 
rorisorn Tin* !iigh Saxem oliieaals re*fuse‘<l u> liow 
down to ihf* iinsir«*ss. meen; e*spe*ci;dly as site was 
Slid to lio in the pay ejf the* I‘anpe*nar e?f Austria. 
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whereas the popular policy in Saxony at that time 
was to lean towards Brandenburg. 

The Elector of Brandenburg and his consort 
the Electress Sophie Charlotte came to Torgau 
in 1692 to strengthen the alliance between the 
electorates. The two Electors formed a new 
order to commemorate the entente, which was 
called the “Order of the Golden Bracelet”. 
The Saxon Ministers hoped by this friendship 
to draw their Elector from the toils of his mis¬ 
tress and of Austria, and they persuaded him 
to pay a return visit to the Court of Berlin. 
While there the Elector of Saxony met the young 
widow the Margravine Eleanor, and became be¬ 
trothed to her, to the great joy of the Elector and 
Electress of Brandenburg. The wedding was 
arranged to take place a little later at Leipzig, 
and for a time everything went smoothly ; it seemed 
that the power of the mistress was broken, and 
she would have to retire. But when the Elector 
of Brandenburg and the Electress Sophie Charlotte 
accompanied the Margravine Eleanor to Leipzig for 
the wedding, they found the Elector of Saxony in 
quite another frame of mind, and he insulted his 
future wife by receiving her in company with his 
mistress. The negotiations had to begin all over 
again, but after a great deal of unpleasantness and 
many delays, the Elector of Saxony married, very 
ungraciously and manifestly under protest, the 
unfortunate Eleanor. 

The Elector of Saxony’s dislike to his wife, and 



ansbach AM) rrs mak(.;r.\vks h 

is ft‘hitiaiii'-r in livf with lu*r, hatl s<> marked 

btinfi- iiiarriaB^a tltal uKiny wnndtTad why lha 
lari4ravinr was su iouhsh as to ontrr upon a anion 
he‘lti oil! so sl«*nii<.‘r a proinisi* haj){>in(;ss. 
ut in irutJi siio hail not much oholia*; slu* fiad v<‘ry 
[tlr do\Vf‘r. sho \va,s anxitnis to find a !toin(‘ for 
'•fsalt and laT ilau;4lit(T t'arolinr, and sin* was 
,n»o|y df‘prndont on tin* I*d<*taor of lininil(*n!)urB;'s 
HNiwiil : sin* was, in 'Jniia. tin* |>upjn‘t of a pr^Iiiinal 
itriBin*. Sin* rrtiirin*d wicii tin* hdontor of‘ Sa>aniy 
I I )rf*sdria whf*rr fn’r troul^lf»s iinnnaliaa^iy l.H*oan. 
ho ini^aross hatl inwv fn’on proinotcul to tin* rank 
a i’ountt*ss. din' hdr'i'irrss's intt*n*sis wc*n* with 
rainlonhiirip ajid tin’ <’«nimt*ss‘s witli \donna» and, 
strt froin tinar donn-stir riv.dri<*s, t!n*ir po!iti(*al 
tffrc’in'os soMfi !rd to frintion. ddn* hdartor oprnly 
ipjitnd ainl noyjoifrii his wife*, and llunits w(*nt 
oil! had f«i worsr at tin* Saxoji (^mrt ; so much 
I, that ilic' ^4a|r of nna'als and tnannt*rs tliroatonci! 

> I iilruiii.tlo ill o|jf*u lai’amv. din* C *ounirss von 
tiohlii/, jir*aii|i|fs| hy hrr nn»thor. doclais’d her 
If’llliiili of hn.. omillB the wife the l‘,ir‘ca.or 

ioliBh lie ivas iriarriefl already, and dnaiph idn* 
Hilti no! lakf* the liijr of. hd«*t.‘tress, and tin* hJesior 
ijijiiiriei! }if*r Hi tills I’xlraoriiinary dcanand. He 
ive h«*r a wrilif'ii proinlsi* of inarriajee, atnl t'aica*d 
iiiijihlets |ei !ir ciri iiUted ill defence iif polvj^ainy. 

WAS vain for the h'diaaress te» prolt'st ; her life 
as ill ilafi|,p'*r. allmiijits were* marie to poison tier, 
iii at last she wsis compelled to wiilidraw from 
;e i'^oiirt fd” I ^rrsclfni lo the dovvf*r-heKisc* of hr«*tHc.'h, 
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taking her daughter Caroline with her. The mistress 
had won all along the line, but in the supreme hour 
of her triumph she was struck down by small-pox 
and died after a brief illness. The Elector, who 
was half-crazed with grief, would not leave her 
bedside during the whole of her illness. He, too, 
caught the disease, and died eleven days later. He 
was succeeded by his brother, Augustus Frederick, 
better known as “ Augustus the Strong,” and Eleanor 
became the Electress-dowager of Saxony. 

In the autumn of the same year (1694) the 
Elector and Electress of Brandenburg paid a visit 
to the Electress Eleanor, whose health had broken 
down, and assured her of their support and affec¬ 
tion, as indeed they ought to have done, considering 
that they were largely the cause of her troubles. 
At the same time the Elector and Electress pro¬ 
mised to look after the interests of the little Prin¬ 
cess Caroline, and to treat her as though she were 
their own daughter. 

The next two years were spent by the young 
princess with her mother at Pretsch. It was a 
beautiful spot, surrounded by woods and looking 
down the fertile valley of the Elbe, and hard by was 
the little town of Wittenberg, one of the cradles of 
the Reformation. Luther and Melancthon lived at 
Wittenberg ; their houses are still shown, and it was 
here that Luther publicly burned the Papal bull; an 
oak tree marks the spot. Caroline must often have 
visited Wittenberg ; she was about twelve years of 
age at this time, and advanced beyond her years. 
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;uh! ii in.iy fif* liiai miu h nf‘thr siiinly Pru.^t‘^a.|l1lJMn 
c 4 f’if*r L1I1.T lift* \\.i% cJijf* tu hr*r r*.ir!y assuiTiliHns 
wiili iht‘ liiifiit* «it Luthr't and Mt-lam'liilinri. 

If! riruliar w.is Irla an urjihaji by ilia iIimUi 

ni Iif*r iiiuihar, ara! was platfd uiular ihf* c’ara oi' 
har v’uardiafns lha I'dri-tar and I’des'irass m| iiraii'. 
driilMiry, at lifaiin. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE COURT OF BERLIN. 

1696-1705. 

The Court of Berlin, where Caroline was to spen( 
the most impressionable years of her life, was queene( 
over at this time by one of the most intellectual an( 
gifted princesses in Europe. Sophie Charlotte 
Electress of Brandenburg, who in 1701, on he 
husband’s assumption of the regal dignity, became 
first Queen of Prussia, was the daughter of that re 
markable woman, the Electress Sophia of Hanovei 
and granddaughter of the gifted and beautifij 
Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, daughter of Jame 
the First of England. These three princesses— 
grandmother, mother and daughter—formed a trinit 
of wonderful women. 

Like her mother and grandmother, Sophia 
Charlotte inherited many traits from her Stuar 
ancestors ; Mary’s wit and passion, James the First’ 
love of metaphysical and theological disputations 
were reproduced in her, and she possessed to n( 
small degree the beauty, dignity and personal charn 
characteristic of the race, which even the infusion o 
sluggish German blood could not mar. Her mothe 
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ad carefully trained her with a view to her making 
great match some day; she was an accomplished 
usician, and a great linguist, speaking French, 
nglish and Italian as fluently as her native tongue, 
srhaps more so. She had read much and widely, an 
lusual thing among German princesses of that age. 
ophie Charlotte’s religious education was hardly 
1 a level with her secular one, as the Electress 
ophia, in accordance with her policy of making 
1 considerations subservient to her daughter’s future 
Ivancement, decided to bring her up with an open 
lind in matters of religion and in the profession 
f no faith, so that she might be eligible to marry 
le most promising prince who presented him- 
;lf, whether he were Catholic or Protestant. As a 
5urtly biographer put it: “ She (Sophie Charlotte) 
ifrained from any open confession of faith until her 
larriage, for reasons of prudence and state, because 
nly then would she be able to judge which religion 
ould suit best her condition of life ”. 

Despite this theological complaisance, several 
iigible matches projected with Roman Catholic 
rinces fell through, and the young princess’s 
digion was finally settled on the Protestant side, 
)r when the Electoral Prince of Brandenburg, son 
f the Great Elector, came forward as a suitor, 
ophia eagerly accepted him for her daughter, 
otwithstanding that he was a widower, twelve years 
Ider than his bride, deformed, and of anything but 
n amiable reputation. These drawbacks were 
■ifles compared with the fact that he was heir to 
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the most powerful electorate of North Germany. 
The wedding took place at Hanover in September, 
1684, and the bride and bridegroom made their state 
entry into Berlin two months afterwards. A few 
years later Sophie Charlotte gave birth to a son, 
Frederick William, who was destined to become 
the second King of Prussia and the father of 
Frederick the Great. Four years later the Great 
Elector died ; and with her husband’s accession she 
became the reigning Electress of Brandenburg and 
later Queen of Prussia. 

The salient points of Sophie Charlotte’s char¬ 
acter now made themselves manifest. The Court of 
Berlin was a brilliant one, and modelled on that of 
the King of France, for the King of Prussia refused 
to dispense with any detail of pomp or ceremony, 
holding, like the Grand Monarque, that a .splendid 
and stately court was the outward and visible sign 
of a prince’s power and greatness. He had a 
passion for display, and would spend hours debating 
the most trivial points of court etiquette. This 
was weariness of the soul to the Queen, for she 
cared nothing for the pomp and circumstance of 
sovereignty. She was careful to discharge her 
ceremonial duties, but she did so in the spirit of 
magnificent indifference. “ Leibniz talked to me 
to-day of the infinitely little,” she wrote once to her 
friend and confidante, Marie von Pollnitz. “ Mon 
Dieu, as if I did not know enough about that.” 
The young Queen had arrived at a great position, 
but her heart was empty ; she tolerated her husband, 
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splendid, but because it was the chosen home of its 
beautiful mistress, and the meeting-pla-ce of all the 
talents. At Liitzenburg, surrounded by a special 
circle of intellectual friends, the Queen enjoyed the 
free interchange of ideas, and discussed all thing's 
without restraint; wit and talent, and not wealth and. 
rank, gave the entree there. At Liitzenburg she 
held receptions on certain evenings in the week, and 
on these occasions all trammels of court etiquette 
were laid aside, and everything was conducted with¬ 
out ostentation or ceremony. Intellectual conversa¬ 
tions, the reading of great books, learned discussions, 
and, for occasional relaxation, music and theatricals, 
often kept the company late into the night n't 
Liitzenburg, and it frequently happened that some 
of the courtiers went straight from one of the 
Queen’s entertainments to attend the King’s levde, 
for he rose at four o’clock in the morning. To 
these reunions came not only the most beautiful and 
gifted ladies of the court, but learned men from 
every country in Europe, philosophers, theologians, 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant, representatives 
of literature, science and art, besides a number of 
French refugees, who did not appear at court in the 
ordinary way. Since the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, Berlin had become a rallying-place for 
Huguenots, many of them men of intellectual 
eminence and noble birth, who were banished from 
their native land. They were made especially wel¬ 
come at Liitzenburg, where everything was French, 
rather than German. At Sophie Charlotte’s re- 
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the theories of Descartes. “ My mother is a clever 
woman, but a bad Christian,” said her son once, and 
that was true if he meant a dogmatic Christian, 
though Leibniz had a theory for reconciling Chris¬ 
tianity and reason, which especially commended 
itself to her. She took a keen interest in theological 
polemics, and whenever any clever Jesuit came her 
way, she delighted in nothing so much as to get 
him to expound his views, and then put up one of 
her chaplains to answer him. In this way she set the 
Jesuit Vota disputing with the Protestant Brensenius, 
and the orthodox Huguenot Beausobre with the 
freethinking sceptic Toland. Nor were these argu¬ 
ments confined to theological subjects; scientific, 
philosophic and social questions—everything, in 
short, came within the debatable ground, and on 
one occasion we hear of a long and animated 
argument on the question whether marriage was, or 
was not, ordained for the procreation of children! 
The Queen presided over all these intellectual 
tournaments, throwing in a suggestion here or raising 
a doubt there; she was always able to draw the 
best out of every one, and thanks to her tact and 
amiability, the disputes on thorny questions were 
invariably conducted without unpleasantness. 

This was the home in which Caroline spent the 
greater part of nine years, and we have dwelt 
upon it because the impressions she received and 
the opinions she formed at Liitzenburg, during her 
girlhood influenced her in after years. The King 
of Prussia was Caroline’s guardian, and after 
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her mother’s death, Sophie Charlotte assumed a 
mother’s place to the little princess, who had now 
become an orphan and friendless indeed. Her step¬ 
brother was ruling at Ansbach, and Caroline was 
not very welcome there ; indeed she was looked 
upon rather as an encumbrance than otherwise, 
and the only thing to be done was to marry her 
off as quickly as possible. There seems to have- 
been some idea of betrothing her, when she was 
a mere child, to the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, but 
she could hardly have been in love with him, as 
Horace Walpole relates, for the Duke married some 
one else when Caroline was only thirteen years of 
age. 

Sophie Charlotte caused her adopted daughter 
to be thoroughly educated, and carefully trained in 
the accomplishments necessary to her position. 
Caroline’s quickness and natural ability early made 
themselves manifest. Sophie Charlotte had no 
daughter of her own, and her heart went out to 
the young Princess of Ansbach, who returned her 
love fourfold, and looked up to her with something 
akin to adoration. Her admiration led to a remark¬ 
able likeness between the two in speech and gesture ; 
nor did the likeness end here. Caroline was early 
admitted to the reunions at Liitzenburg, and per¬ 
mitted to listen to the frank and free discussions 
which took place there. Such a training, though it 
might shake her beliefs, could not fail to sharpen her 
wits and enlarge her knowledge, and there is abun¬ 
dant evidence to show that in later life she adopted 
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Sophie Charlotte’s views, not only in ethics and 
philosophy, but in conduct and morals. But she 
was more practical and less transcendental than 
the Queen of Prussia, and, like the Electress 
Sophia, she loved power, and took a keen interest 
in political affairs. 

In this manner Caroline’s girlhood passed. We 
may picture her walking up and down the garden 
walks and terraces of Liitzenburg hearing Leibniz 
expound his philosophy, or sitting with the Queen 
of Prussia on her favourite seat under the limes 
discussing with her “ the why of the why ”. She 
was the Queen’s constant companion and joy, and 
when, as it sometimes happened, she was obliged to 
leave Berlin for a while to pay a visit to her brother 
at Ansbach, Sophie Charlotte declared she found 
Liitzenburg “ a desert ”. 

Leibniz, Sophie Charlotte’s chosen guide, 
philosopher and friend, is worthy of more than 
passing notice, since his influence over the Princess 
Caroline was second only to that of the Queen of 
Prussia herself. In Caroline’s youth, Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibniz was a prominent figure at Berlin, 
whither he frequently journeyed from Hanover. 
He was one of the most learned men of his time, 
almost equally eminent as a philosopher, mathe¬ 
matician and man of affairs. He was born in 
1646 at Leipzig, and after a distinguished university 
career at Jena and Altdorf, he entered the service 
of the Elector-Archbishop of Mainz, and, as he 
possessed the pen of a ready writer, he was em- 
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his principal correspondent being Bossuet. The 
English Act of Parliament, vesting the succession 
to the throne of England in the Electress Sophia 
and the heirs of her body, being Protestant, put 
a summary stop to these labours. Henceforth there 
was no more coquetting with Roman Catholicism at 
Hanover. The Electress Sophia, Calvinist though 
she was, affected to manifest an interest in the 
Church of England, and especially favoured the 
English Protestant Nonconformists. 

To consult archives for his history of the 
Brunswick-Liineburg family, which he had been 
•commanded to write, Leibniz travelled to Munich, 
Vienna, Rome and other cities. At Rome, the 
Pope, impressed by his great learning and con¬ 
troversial ability, offered him the custodianship of 
the Vatican library, if he would become a Roman 
Catholic, but Leibniz declined the offer. Apart 
from the fact that it involved submission to the 
Roman Church, it did not offer him a sufficiently 
wide field for his ambition. It is impossible to 
withhold some pity from this great scholar. He 
was one of those who put their trust in princes ; 
he was greedy of money, honours and worldly 
fame; he loved the atmosphere of courts, and to 
have the ear of those who sit in high places, and 
so he deliberately prostituted his giant brain to 
writing panegyrics of the princes of paltry duke¬ 
doms, when he might have employed it to working 
out some of the greatest problems that interest 
mankind. 
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His worldly prospects at this time largely de¬ 
pended on the Queen of Prussia. Sophie Charlotte 
had known him at Hanover, and she invited him to 
Liitzenburg. Through his influence she induced the 
King of Prussia to found the Academy of Science 
in Berlin, and to make Leibniz its first president. 
At his suggestion also, similar societies were founded 
in St. Petersburg, Dresden and Vienna, under the 
immediate patronage of the reigning monarchs, who 
were thus able to pose as patrons of the arts and 
sciences. Leibniz received honours from all of them, 
and the Emperor created him a baron of the empire. 

Leibniz often met the Princess of Ansbach at the 
Queen of Prussia’s reunions, and he noted how high 
she stood in the favour of his royal mistress. He 
became attracted to her by her wit and conversa¬ 
tion, which were unusual in a princess of her years. 
He -Spoke of her in glowing terms to the Electress 
Sophia, who later made acquaintance with the young 
princess at Berlin, and she, too, was charmed with 
her talents and beauty. Leibniz, who was much at 
Berlin in those days, kept his venerable mistress at 
Hanover acquainted with the movements of the 
princess. We find him, for instance, writing to 
tell the Electress that Caroline had returned to 
Berlin after a brief visit to Ansbach, and of the 
Queen’s pleasure at seeing her again. The Electress 
Sophia replied from Herrenhausen, desiring him to 
assure Caroline of her affection, and adding, “If it 
depended on me, I would have her kidnapped, and 
keep her always here ”. This seems to .show that. 
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even at this early date, Sophia had it in her mind 
that she would like Caroline to marry her grandson, 
George Augustus. 

In the autumn of 1704 the Electress Sophia 
paid a long visit to her beloved daughter, and spent 
two months with her at Liitzenburg. The King of 
Prussia had great respect for his mother-in-law ; she 
agreed with him in his love of pageantry, and, like 
him, was a great stickler for points of etiquette. 
But she had a larger mind, and was not content 
with the mere show of sovereignty: she loved the 
substance—domination and power. The Queen of 
Prussia received her mother with every demonstra¬ 
tion of joy, and the festivities of Liitzenburg were 
set going in her honour. Leibniz and Beausobre 
were there, and many intellectual tournaments took 
place. The Princess Caroline was there too, whom 
Sophia observed with especial interest. Caroline 
was now in her twenty-first year, and had blossomed 
into lovely womanhood; her features were regular, 
she had abundant fair hair, large blue eyes, a tall 
and supple figure and a stately bearing. The fame 
of her beauty and high qualities had travelled through 
Europe. True she was dowerless, the orphan 
daughter of a petty prince of no importance, but 
her guardian was the King of Prussia, and she was 
known to be the adopted daughter of his Queen. 
Thus it came about that her hand was sought by 
some of the most powerful princes in Europe, not¬ 
ably by the Archduke Charles, titular King of Spain, 
and heir to the Emperor, whom he later succeeded. 
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The idea of this marriage had long been in the air, 
but in 1704 it took definite shape, and the Elector 
Palatine, who was interested in the matter from 
political reasons, solicited Caroline’s hand for the 
Archduke. Negotiations were proceeding while 
the Electress Sophia was at Liitzenburg. We find 
Leibniz writing from there:— 

“ Apparently the Electress remains here until 
November, and will stay as long as the Queen is 
here. Two young princesses, the hereditary Prin¬ 
cess of Cassel and the Princess of Ansbach, are also 
here, and I heard them sing the other night, a little 
divertimento musicale, the latter taking the part of 
‘ Night,’ the former that of ‘ Aurora,’ the equinox 
adjusting the difference. The Princess of Cassel 
sings very tunefully ; the Princess of Ansbach has a 
wonderful voice. Every one predicts the Spanish 
crown for her, but she deserves something surer 
than that crown is at present, though it may become 
more important; besides, the King of Spain (the 
Archduke) is an amiable prince.”^ 

The predictions were a little premature, for the 
Archduke’s wooing did not progress satisfactorily. 
As Leibniz said, the prospects of the Spanish crown 
were somewhat unsettled, though they were suffi¬ 
ciently dazzling to tempt a less ambitious princess 
than Caroline, and she was always ambitious. Her 
heart was free, but if it had not been, she had well 
learned the lesson that hearts are the last things to 

^Leibniz to State Minister du Cros, Liitzenburg, 25th October, 
1704. 
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be taken into account in state marriages. A more 
serious difficulty arose in the matter of religion. 
In order to marry the titular King of Spain it was 
necessary for Caroline to become a Roman Catholic, 
and this she could not make up her mind to do. 
Perhaps she had inherited the Protestant spirit of 
her famous ancestor, George the Pious ; perhaps 
the influences of Wittenberg were strong upon her. 
She was certainly influenced by the liberal views of 
the Queen of Prussia and the arguments she had 
heard at the reunions at Liitzenburg. She was all 
for liberty of conscience in matters of faith, and 
shrank from embracing a positive religion, and of 
all religions Roman Catholicism is the most positive. 
Besides, it would seem that, though indifferent to 
most forms of religion, she really disliked Roman 
Catholicism, and all through her life she was 
consistent in her objection to it. Her guardian, 
the King of Prussia, though a Protestant himself, 
could not sympathise with her scruples. In his 
view young princesses should adapt their religion 
to political exigencies, and so he made light of 
her objections, and urged her to marry the King of 
Spain. Her adopted mother, Sophie Charlotte, 
maintained a neutral attitude : she was loath to part 
with her, but she refused to express an opinion 
either way. But the Electress Sophia, who was 
nothing if not Protestant, since her English pro¬ 
spects were wholly dependent on her Protestantism, 
greatly desired Caroline as a wife for her grandson, 
George Augustus, and did all she could to influence 
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llie lief,for, Wdlat die re*ailt will be* I do iiol kliow. 
Idle Hrimt^ss is slmrdy bsiving liere** and %♦» it inm»t 
lii' eillier ' \b”'» ‘ *er * XeA. Wdu'n 'Urban «sune*s to 
see* llie Hriiiress lla* Ibtih’ lies bf*lwe*fii ifiesii on the* 
table, ami they argm* at lf*ngd'u C )f «siiirsr, ihe* 


^ ilir Sn|aiii* Im Ihr KaUfase• iitr I,yt;'i'ljinir|S 

ii?4 I li ti4»rf * 

I iic I'JrOir*-’. Srip|ii4 fri ihr lO'»3za'»aI3ir I .-.‘aiPir , Lilt /rsinil |S 

«i/ih C)i.fiilicf, iytir|, 
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Jesuit, who has studied more, argues her down, and 
then the Princess weeps.” ^ 

The young Princess’s tears lend a touch of 
pathos to this picture. Be it remembered that she 
was absolutely alone, poor, orphaned, dependent on 
the favour of her guardians, one of whom was 
strongly in favour of this match. If she consented, 
she would violate her conscience, it is true, but she 
would gain honour, riches and power, all of which 
she ardently desired. The powerful pressure of the 
King of Prussia, the most persuasive arguments of 
the Jesuit, and the subtle promptings of self-interest 
and ambition were all brought to bear on her. It 
says much for Caroline’s strength of character that 
she did not yield, and shows that she was of no 
common mould. That §he refused definitely is 
shown by the following letter which the Electress 
Sophia wrote on her return to Hanover to Leibniz, 
whom she had left behind her at Liitzenbursf : 
“ Most people here applaud the Princess of Ansbach’s 
decision, and I have told the Duke of Celle that 
he deserves her for his grandson. I think the 
Prince (George Augustus) likes the idea also, for 
in talking with him about her, he said, ‘ I am very 
glad that you desire her for me ’. Count Platen (the 
Prime Minister), to whom I mentioned the matter, 
is not opposed, but does not wish it so much.” ^ 


^The Electress Sophia to the Raugravine Louise, Liitzenburg, 
ist November, 1704. 

^ The Electress Sophia to Leibniz, Hanover, 22nd November, 
1704. 
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Leibniz had something to do with Caroline’s 
decision, and he drafted the letter for her in which 
she declined further negotiations. The King of 
Prussia was angry, and roundly cursed Hanoverian 
interference, as he called it; indeed, he made things 
so uncomfortable that Caroline thought it advisable 
to leave Berlin for Ansbach until her guardian 
should become more amiable. Her step-brother 
was dead, and her own brother was now Margrave. 
From Ansbach we find her writing to Leibniz 
at Berlin :— 

“ I received your letter with the greatest pleasure, 
and am glad to think that I still retain your friendship 
and your remembrance. I much desire to show 
my gratitude for all the kindness you paid me at 
Liitzenburg. I am delighted to hear from you that 
the Queen and the coui't regret my departure, but 
I am sad not to have the happiness of paying my 
devoirs to our incomparable Queen. I pray you on 
the next occasion assure her of my deep respect. 
I do not think the King of Spain is troubling him¬ 
self any more about me. On the contrary, they are 
incensed at my disinclination to follow the advice 
of P'ather Urban. Every post brings me letters 
from that kind priest. I really think his persuasions 
contributed materially to the uncertainty I felt during 
those three months, from which I am now quite 
recovered. The Electress (Sophia) does me too 
much honour in remembering me ; she has no more 
devoted servant than myself, and I understand her 
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pleasure in having the Crown Prince (of Prussia) at 
Hanover.” ^ 

The Crown Prince of Prussia, Frederick William, 
had spent a good deal of time at the Hanoverian 
Court when a boy. His grandmother, the Electress 
Sophia, had wished to educate him at Hanover 
with her other grandson, George Augustus, but 
Frederick William was of a quarrelsome disposition, 
and pummelled George Augustus so unmercifully 
that they had to be separated. Their hatred for 
one another lasted through life. Frederick William 
was a headstrong and violent youth, with ungovern¬ 
able passions ; even when a boy it was dangerous 
to thwart him in any way. The boy was father to 
the man. As the Crown Prince grew up, his 
mother had occasion to reproach him again and 
again for his unenviable qualities, among which 
avarice, rudeness and lack of consideration for others 
were prominent. 

The Queen of Prussia would have liked Caroline 
as a wife for her son, but the King had other 
and more ambitious views. He was not, however, 
opposed to the idea, in case all his other plans fell 
through. Neither Caroline nor the Crown Prince 
had any inclination for each other, and the scheme 
never took any definite shape, though it might have 
done so had the Queen lived. Meanwhile it was 
resolved to send Frederick William on a tour of 
foreign travel, in the hope that a greater knowledge 

' Princess Caroline of Ansbach to Leibniz, Ansbach, 28th 
December, 1704, 
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' the world would improve his manners and morals, 
he Queen felt the parting keenly, for she truly 
ved her son (her only child), and though indifferent 
Dout other matters, she was keenly practical in 
lything that concerned his interest. After he 
id gone there was found a sheet of notepaper on 
tr writing-table at Liitzenburg, on which she had 
'awn a heart and underneath had written the date 
id the words “// estparti". 

It is probable that this parting preyed upon the 
'ueen of Prussia’s health, which was never strong, 
id made her more anxious to visit her mother. I n 
inuary, 1705, she set out for Idanover, notwithstand- 
g the opposition of the King and the severity of 
le weather. The long journey was too much for 
ir. At Magdeburg she broke down, and had to 
ke to her bed; but she rallied, and again took 
le road. After she had reached Hanover she 
:emed to conquer her illness, a tumour in the 
iroat, by sheer force of will. In a few days, 
iwever, dangerous symptoms developed, and she 
icame rapidly worse. Doctors were called in, 
id it was soon recognised that there was no 
ipe left. 

When the news was broken to the Queen, with 
le greatest composure and without any fear of death 
le resigned herself to the inevitable. Her death- 
id belongs to history. A great deal of conflicting 
stimony has gathered around her last hours, but 
■obably the account given by Frederick the Great, 

ho had exceptional opportunities of knowing the 

VOL. I. 3 
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truth, is a correct one. The French chaplain at 
Hanover, de la Bergerie, came to offer his ministra¬ 
tions, but she said to him: “ Let me die without 
quarrelling with you. For twenty years I have 
devoted earnest study to religious questions ; you 
can tell me nothing that I do not know already, and 
I die in peace.” To her lady-in-waiting she ex¬ 
claimed : “What a useless fuss and ceremony they^ 
will make over this poor body ” ; and when she saw 
that she was in tears, she said, “ Why do you weep 
Did you think I was immortal ? ” And again : “ Do 
not pity me. I am at last going to satisfy my 
curiosity about the origin of things, which even 
Leibniz could never explain to me, to understand 
space, infinity, being and nothingness ; and as for 
the King, my husband—well, I shall afford him the 
■opportunity of giving me a magnificent funeral, and 
displaying all the pomp he loves so much.” Her 
aged mother, broken down with grief, was ill in an 
adjoining room, and unable to come to her; but to 
her brothers, George Louis (afterwards George the 
First, King of England) and Ernest Augustus, she 
bade an affectionate farewell. The pastor reminded 
her tritely that kings and queens were mortal 
equally with other men. She answered, “Je le 
sais bien," and with a sigh expired. 

Sophie Charlotte was in her thirty-seventh year 
when she died, and at her death a great light went 
out. She would have been a remarkable woman 
under any conditions; she was doubly remarkable 
when we remember her time and her environment. 
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In lann* I^rain aiul j^xriu/rous sympathies, lies’ 
love of art and hllts's, and her drsirt! li> raise llu* 
iiitellri'lual life’ of liiostt arouiul hi*r tlu‘ first t^huasi 
n{ l^*U‘v;ia stn^ni^ly n’seiahhvl one* of her ^aua*osso^s 
ulio lias laas ntly passed away tla* late. I{nipn‘S‘> 
h'frderitiv. She reseinhhal h<‘r also in lliaC cluriii** 
her lifetime she was often inisrepn’seiuod and mis 
untlerslooch and her i^nsit c[uallli<*s of lamd and 
heart wea*e not hilly apprei'ialed until after her 
death. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE WOOING OF THE PRINCESS. 

170s. 

The Queen of Prussia’s death was one of the great 
sorrows of Caroline’s life. She was at Ansbach 
when Sophie Charlotte died, slowly recovering from 
a low fever. The sad news from Hanover plunged 
her into the deepest grief, and seriously hindered 
her convalescence. Leibniz, who had also lost his 
best friend in the Queen, wrote to Caroline to 
express his grief and sympathy; he also took this 
opportunity to explain his views on the Divine 
scheme of things. 

“Your Serene Highness,” he writes, “having 
often done me the honour at Liitzenburg of listening 
to my views on true piety, will allow me here to 
revert to them briefly. 

“ I am persuaded, not by light conjecture, that 
everything is ruled by a Being, whose power is 
supreme, and whose knowledge infinite and perfect. 
If, in this present state, we could understand the 
Divine scheme of things, we should see that every¬ 
thing is ordered for the best, not only generally 
but individually, for those who have a true love of 
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(fod iincl cc)n{klt*nc(^ in 1 lis ^-ootlix'ss. 'Thr tnat'hin^s 
of Scripture conform to r<*;ison when lh(‘\' s;i)‘ that 
all thinj^s work toj4'<‘th(U' for j^'ood t() thosf who lovr 
(iocl llius iK‘rfe('t love is consuimnaU-d in tiu* jo)- 
of findinj^' perfection in tint ol>j(*ct beloved, and this 
is htlt by thosi; who n*coo'nis(‘ Hivim* pniectio!! in 
all that it phsisi's (eul to do. ll we had the power 
now^ to realise tlte marvellous beaut)’ and har 
inony of thinj^s, w<‘ should ntduce tKip[)iiU‘ss to a 
sciencie and live, in a state of p(‘rptU.ua! blessedm/ss. 
lint since this l)(tauty is hidden from our (*yes, and 
we‘ sete arouiul us a thousand sij^lus that sliock us, 
and caust‘ uanptation to tin* vv<*ak and iiuna'ant, our 
lovt* ot (iod and our trust in His e’oodiu^ss are 
foundc'd on faith, ntJt y<l lost iii si^^lu or taairnsl by 
tile sens(*s. 

1 IcTein. madam, tnay In* liMUid, broadly s[>eakin;..*. 
the thnte cardinal virtias; of< 'liristianity : fiitli, hope* 
and love. Henan, too^ may Ih* found iIh* trssenre 
of the fiiety whii’h Hhrist tauj.thl trust in the 
Supreane Resason* even vvh<a*e our reason fiils with 
out Divine ^'race to }.irasp its workin*;, and altlioupli 
tlica*e may staan to lie little reason in it. I Iiave olten 
discaissed these* broad principles wiili file file ■C.hieen 
Silt* lmc|ta^st^^od tlic!m W(*lk and lita^ wtHuhakuI insight 
taialikal her to realist* inuclt tfial ! was unable to 
csxplaiiL '"Fhis r<*signation, this trusty tins mta-giiig 
of a tramjtiii soul in its <iod, slnnveii itself in all Ina^* 
words and actions to the last momcail of fn^r life." ^ 

* Lt’ilmi/ tri the FriitcffiH Carr»hru' <»i liiiiu'ncr, iKlti 

March', 
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Caroline’s answer to this letter shows that she 
had not yet arrived at the heights of Leibniz’s 
philosophy : “ Heaven,” she says, “jealous of our 
happiness, has taken away from us our adored and 
adorable Queen. The calamity has overwhelmed 
me with grief and sickness, and it is only the hope 
that I may soon follow her that consoles me. I 
pity you from the bottom of my heart, for her loss 
to you is irreparable. I pray the good God to add 
to the Electress Sophia’s life the years that the 
Queen might have lived, and I beseech you to 
express my devotion to her.” ^ 

To add to Caroline’s troubles, the Elector Palatine 
showed signs at this time of reviving his favourite 
project of marrying her to the King of Spain, not¬ 
withstanding her definite refusal the year before. 
He probably thought, as the death of Queen Sophie 
Charlotte had materially affected for the worse 
the position and prospects of her ward, that the 
young Princess could now be induced to reconsider 
her decision. The King of Prussia was of this 
opinion too, and his tone became threatening- and 
peremptory; he had no objection to keeping 
Caroline as a possible bride for his son in the last 
resort, but it would suit his political schemes better 
to see her married to the future Emperor. But 
Caroline found an unexpected ally in her brother, 
the young Margrave of Ansbach, who resented, as 
much as he dared, the interference of the King of 

^ Letter of Princess Caroline to Leibnk, Ansbach, 2nd April, 

1705. 
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i^russia, and Rild liis sisir*r t!iat ‘Jir wa*-. iim! f.* d»i 
xaaltau't* In hrr nnii\'it'tioun. and thai alit- u\v,\\\i 
rnaki* liar liMiin* with liini a-, I<mi; 4 a*. -Ja* pl^aad. 
MTuis ('andint* linn in Ih'T n''a-aajH r. 

ihaua'h !jy so dnin^' sla- rtdina'd dii' niif-a !ud!iaj;.i 
match in hairnpea 

Wdlh iIh* sprin;.* thin,.:^ liri;.di!*a’ . ^ aiMiiia- 

('mild nut muurn lur c\aT. and thaid^a !<> a arun;* 
('onstitutiuiK yuntil and haaltli aaNaiirai 1 1 ir-nr,r 
and slic t|tiita rrcu\'(*rad liar h«'antv and Ina:' \i\ .h ii\ 
dim Ansliacli htir^hars knew all alami lirr fa-fu ,al 
uf the luture I*anperui\ and ifiey liunnuH'd Inn fur 
her cnura|.n‘ and linniH'ss, and wt'Vr pnaid uf linai 
hcauiifii! yniinp prince*-,s, whnm the preafe-.i priiiif 
in Fairnpe* had Mind in v.dn. t artilim- mterr-4rd 
hcrsclt in many '^rhemea <4 uMiu!nr%-* in h^a' hr'uiln t 
j.»riiu ipality, and uent in and (hh anmn-* the p^'.iplr- 

disjilayinj,' dae.r rare stici.d pitta \\fiicli -aMMi! hi i tii 
yjHul stf'ad in Lifer \ea-r'., Ff'i'hajr. fhc. u.r. the 
hiipjiie‘4 pf'riud' ut hf'r life* a.iid ih«ninth -Jie vu.r:, ..ii 
Aflnhacii u||!y fur a alien t Mine, -lif al\\.i\ , 
an affe-diHii fur the plai t* mI hri Inilh.and ait iiifetf-a 
indie fetrlunea III lier tanuh, \ el \..hf Iiiirj 
It'll tile lanilraaf lielWf'en tjuiel llftie AirJfaih ami 
l!ic' hrilliiiii! I ii'cle af flernii , tier and 

ainhiiimc. teniptaminent v\a-. mn 

luivt* Line rf'inainc’d (uiitent widi aii efjui\e>aJ 
ptcaiicni ill a. pef.u- t an'inan < tniri, aiid -Ji*- ijura 
liave winidt'fed what tin- tutuie had in jene l*»i 
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of the Imperial diadem. “ Providence,” as Addison 
put it later, “kept a reward in store for such ex¬ 
alted virtue; ” and her “ pious firmness,” as Burnet 
unctuously called her rejection of the future Emperor, 
“ was not to go unrequited, even in this life ”P In 
J une, the fairest month of all the year at little Ansbach, 
when the trim palace garden was full of roses, and 
the lime trees in the Hofgarten were in fragrant 
bloom, the Electoral Prince George Augustus 
of Hanover came to see and woo the beautiful 
princess like the Prince Charming in the fairy tale. 
George Augustus was not exactly a Prince Charming 
either in appearance or character, but at this time he 
passed muster. He was a few months younger than 
Caroline, and though he was short in stature, he was 
well set up, and had inherited some of his mother’s 
beauty, especially her large almond-shaped eyes. 
The court painters depict him as by no means an 
ill-looking youth, and the court scribes, after the 
manner of their kind, described him as a prince 
of the highest qualities, with a grace of bearing and 
charm of manner. Flatterers as well as detractors 
unite in declaring him to be possessed of physical 
courage, as daring and impulsive, and often prompted 
by his heart. George Augustus had his defects, as 
we shall see later ; they developed as the years went 
on, but they were not on the surface now, and it 
was only the surface that the young Princess saw. 


^ Gay, in his Epistle to a Lady^ also alludes to this incident 
“ The pomp of titles easy faith might shake, 

She scorned an empire, for religion’s sake ” 
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The wooing of Caroline was full of romance and 
mystery ; even the bare record of it, as related in 
the state papers and despatches of the day, cannot 
altogether keep these elements out. The Elector 
George of Hanover determined that his son should 
visit Ansbach in disguise, and, under a feigned 
name, see and converse with the Princess, so that 
he might find out if he could love her, if she were 
likely to love him, and whether she was really so 
beautiful and charming as rumour had described 
her. The Elector knew by bitter experience the 
misery of a state marriage between an ill-assorted 
husband and wife, and he determined to spare his 
son a similar fate. Extraordinary care was taken to 
preserve the Prince’s incognito, and to prevent his 
mission being known before everything was settled. 
There was an additional reason for this secrecy, as 
the King of Prussia would certainly try to prevent 
the marriage if he got to know of it in time. 

Prince George Augustus rode out of Hanover at 
night, no one knew whither, but his absence from 
the court was soon remarked, and the quidnuncs 
were all agog. The English Envoy at Hanover, 
Poley, writes home as follows :— 

“ Our Electoral Prince went out of town at about 
twelve o’clock at night, attended only by the Baron 
von Eltz (who had formerly been his governor and 
is one of these Ministers) and one valet-de-chambre. 
This journey is a mystery of which I know nothing, 
but it seems probable that he will make use of the 
Princess of Hesse’s passing through Celle to view 
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incognito a Princess of that family who is thought 
to come with her. There is a Princess of Saxe- 
Zeith, also, said to be the most beautiful in Germany. 

. . . In what concerns the Prince’s own inclination 
in this business, his Highness hath not hitherto 
appeared so much concerned for the character and 
beauty of any young lady he hath account of, as the 
Princess of Ansbach. The mystery of this journey 
at least will soon be discovered. There is in this- 
court a real desire of marrying the prince very 
soon. 

Meanwhile George Augustus, in accordance with 
the Elector’s plan, had arrived at Ansbach. He 
professed to be a young Hanoverian noble travelling' 
for pleasure, who expected to meet at Nuremberg 
some travelling companions from Westphalia, but 
as they had failed to appear, he found Nuremberg 
dull, and came on to Ansbach to see the town and 
visit its court. He and his companion, Baron von 
Eltz, presented introductions from Count Platen, the 
Hanoverian Prime Minister, commending them to the 
good offices of the Margrave. They were received 
at the palace and treated with all hospitality ; they 
were invited to supper, and joined the circle after¬ 
wards at music and cards. George Augustus, in the 
guise of a Hanoverian nobleman, was presented to 
the Princess Caroline, and conversed with her for 
some time. According to his subsequent declara¬ 
tions he was so much charmed with her that he fell in 
love at first sight. She far exceeded all that rumour 

^ Poley’s Despatch, Hanover, 9th June, 1705. 
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lad declared. It may be presumed that he kept 
lis ardour in check, and Caroline had no idea who 
le was. But whether she had an inkling or not, 
he betrayed no sign, and played her part to perfec- 
ion. After a few days’ sojourn at xAnsbach the 
Aoung prince departed, apparently to Nuremberg 
o meet his friends, in reality to hasten back to 
danover to tell his father that he was very much 
n love. Here again we quote Poley:— 

“ The Prince Electoral is returned and gone to 
derrenhausen. He was about two hours with the 
ilector alone, and the Elector’s appearing afterwards 
n good humour at table makes it to be imagined 
hat there hath nothing happened but what he 
s well pleased with. Some with whom I am 
icquainted are positively of opinion that his High- 
less hath been at Ansbach, and that he declared 
lis design himself in person, and hath been very 
veil received, and that we shall soon see some 
iffects of it; others think it is a Princess of 
desse.”i 

But no explanation of the Prince’s expedition 
vas forthcoming, and the Elector went off to 
i'yrmont to take the waters, leaving the Hanoverian 
]iourt in mystification. The secret was well kept; 
iven the Electress Sophia was not informed, not- 
vithstanding that this was her darling scheme, 
rhe Elector had contempt for women’s discretion ; 
le often declared that he could not trust a woman’s 
ongue, and he knew that his mother was a constant 
’ Poley’s Despatch, Hanover, igth June, 1705. 
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correspondent with the greatest gossip in Europe, 
her niece, Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans. 

Matters being thus far advanced at Hanover, 
Eltz was again despatched to Ansbach. “He hath 
disappeared secretly,” writes the lynx-eyed Poley, 
who was still much mystified. When Eltz returned 
to Ansbach, he kept up his disguise and told the 
Margrave that he had just returned from Nuremberg, 
where he had left his young friend. The Elector 
of Hanover’s secret instructions to Eltz, and the 
Envoy’s letters to the Elector (preserved in the 
Hanoverian archives) explain what followed, and 
the whole of the negotiations, at Ansbach. It will 
be well to quote them in full : — 

The Elector of Ha7iover to Privy Councillor vo7i Eltz. 

“ Hanover, 1705. 

“ Whereas, it is already known to our trusty 
Envoy, that our son, the Electoral Prince, has seen 
the Princess of Ansbach, and is seized with such an 
affection and desire for her, that he is most eagt;r 
to marry her without delay; We therefore .should 
gladly rejoice to see such a union take place, and 
hope that the Princess may be equally favourably 
disposed. It is necessary, however, that her inclina¬ 
tions-be assured first of all, and, should she consent 
to this alliance, it is our wish that the marriage 
contracts may be agreed upon without unnecessary 
delay. 

“We therefore instruct our Envoy to betake 
himself, secretly and incognito., to the Court of 
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vnsbach. ()n urrivini>' iherc he must sur¬ 

mise that liis friends from West|.)halia, who had 
rran|4'etl to nuteX him at Nuremberg on their way 
;) Italy, had not yet arrived. Moreover, lie must 
ay that the young friend who liacl acconijianied 
iini the last tiim^ he was at Ansbacli having been 
;iU!Xj)(‘ctedly c:alU*d home, h(‘, our IGivoy, found the 
ime of waiting so long at Nuremberg that h(‘ 
(‘tunu‘d to Ansbach, and would consider it a sjiecial 
avour if In: might be allowed to pass a f(;w mont 
lays at that C'ourt. 

“Having mad<‘ this (explanation, our Envoy 
hould s(!(*k an opportunity of t'onvatrsing alont^ with 
he lh'iiu'(‘ss, and slaaild say t(^ h<‘.r |)rivat<d)e when 
lo tme (*lst,‘ is within hearing, that lx* had matt<a’s of' 
rnportaixa* to bring bttfon* Ixu" noti(*e, aixl <*<*rtain 
jrojiosals to inak(*, whicdi lx* ho])(‘d would not prota* 
lisagreea!>le to lx‘r. f !<* must tlxaad'oia* b(‘g Ixrr to 
lanx* a (*onv(‘aient linx* and opportunity to grant 
liin an inuu'view alone, but in such a manix’i* as 
o cause* no (aanment. lie should also ask lx*r, 
>artieiilarly, not to camfidt* to any oix* tlx* r<*cjiH*st he 
lad inad«*, tlx* mon* esjxxrially lH‘caus(* the Prin(:(!ss 
vouh! Hiibs(*(juently s(*(* that tlx! matt(*r was of so 
lelicalf* a nature as to nsjuin* absolut<* s(*erec*y for 
Ix! present. 

“When our Kina^y is admitted lo the Frinecsss, 
X! must explain to lx*r that tlx* young fric^nd wlx> 
iccfimpaiiied him on his last visit to the I'ourt of 
\nsl>ach was our son, the Eh.!Ctoral Ihi’nce, who 
lad hvxm so much imjiressed with the r(*poris of tlx* 
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Princess’s incomparable beauty and mental attributes 
that he arranged to appear incognito, and have the 
honour of seeing and speaking with the Princess 
without her knowing his electoral rank and station. 
As he had succeeded in doing this, and had found 
that the reports were more than verified, our son is 
so charmed and delighted with her that he would 
consider it the height of good fortune to obtain her 
for his wife, and has asked our permission to seek 
this end. As we, the Elector, have always held the 
Princess in highest esteem and repute, we are not a 
little rejoiced to hear that our son cherished these 
sentiments towards her, and we should be even 
more glad if he could attain the object of his 
mission. 

“ Our Envoy must then declare to the Princess 
who he himself is, and by whose authority he has 
come, and he must sound her as to whether she be 
free from all other engagements, and if so he must 
discover if her heart be inclined towards our son. 
Our Envoy, however, must mention, but not in such 
a way as to suggest that the Princess of Ansbach is 
a pis alter for our son, that this matter would have 
been broached sooner on our side, if negotiations 
for our son’s marriage had not been going on in 
Sweden, as was perhaps known in Ansbach, the 
result of which had necessarily to be awaited. Be¬ 
sides we had previously to make sure whether the 
Princess of Ansbach was likely to entertain the King 
of Spain’s suit. 

“If the Princess should reply that she is engaged 
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as this project of marriage is so far established as to 
prevent any possibility of its being upset; and to 
this end our Envoy will most strongly urge that only 
trustworthy persons favourably disposed towards this 
marriage be employed in the drawing up of the 
contract. Our Envoy will point out that any com¬ 
munication on this subject with the Court of Berlin 
would only create difficulties and loss of time. Our 
Envoy knows full well that the sooner our son is 
married the better. It is, therefore, most important to 
prevent any whisper reaching Berlin, and to keep in 
ignorance all those persons who would surely speak 
against this marriage, and seek to delay it, in the 
hope of eventually preventing it altogether. Our 
Envoy can suggest to the Princess that an explana¬ 
tion could easily be given to the Court of Berlin 
later (with apologies for not having acquainted it 
before), to the effect that she was so hard pressed 
by our Envoy for a decision, she could not well 
refrain from accepting at once, the more especially 
as it was an offer she had no reason to refuse. Her 
brother, the Margrave, could say that he knew 
nothing of the matter until the Princess announced 
that she had chosen our son.” 

Privy Councillor von Bits to the Elector of 
Hanover. 

“ Ansbach, June 2,yd, 1705. 

“ On arriving here yesterday evening I went at 
once to the Court, and was presented to the Margrave 
and her Highness the Princess, under the name of 
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jteding,’ by Court Marshal von Gerleheim. I 
IS most graciously received by them both. The 
'incess commanded me to be shown to her private 
lartments, and gave me audience in her own 
lamber. There was no one else present, except 
first Fraulein von Genninggen, who stood dis- 
eetly apart, and with her back turned to us ; she 
terwards, at my suggestion, left the room. I then 
ok the opportunity to carry out the mission with 
bich I had been graciously entrusted by your 
lectoral Highness. I asked first whether her 
ighness was free of all other matrimonial engage- 
ents, and in that event whether she was favourably 
sposed to the Electoral Prince’s suit ? 

“Her Highness at first seemed to be surprised 
id agitated. But she soon composed herself, and 
lid that I could rest assured that she was entirely 
ee from any engagements, as the negotiations 
itween herself and the King of Spain had been 
impletely broken off. Nevertheless, she added, 
ly proposition came to her very unexpectedly, as 
quote her own words) ‘ she had never flattered 
erself that any one in Hanover had so much as 
lought about her’. That they should have done 
), she could only ascribe to the will of God and 
le goodness of your Electoral Highness, and she 
oped that you would not find yourself deceived in 
le favourable opinion you had formed of her from 
'^hat others had told you. This much, at least, she 
'^ould admit, that she would infinitely prefer an 
lliance with your Electoral House to any other ; 
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and she considered it particular good fortune to be 
able to form fresh and congenial ties to compensate for 
the loss she had suffered by the death of the high- 
souled Queen of Prussia, and of her own step-brother. 
In the meantime, as she was absolutely dependent 
on her brother, the present Margrave, she could 
not formally give her consent to my proposal until 
she had spoken with him on the subject. But she 
did not doubt that he would consider your Electoral 
Highness’s request in a favourable light, and would 
willingly give his consent in all things as she wished. 

“ Having expressed my profound thanks to her 
Highness for her favourable reception of my pro¬ 
posal, I then strongly urged upon her the most 
absolute secrecy, especially with regard to the too 
•early announcement of this betrothal to the Court 
of Berlin. Her Highness at once declared that this 
was the very request she herself had been on the 
point of making to me, as the King of Prussia took 
upon himself to such an extent to command her to 
do this, that and the other, that her brother and 
she were obliged to be very circumspect, and to 
be careful of everything they said and did. Her 
brother, the Margrave, would most certainly be 
discreet, and the Princess was glad that Privy 
Councillor von Breidow was even now going to 
Berlin to represent the Court of Ansbach at the 
funeral of the late Queen.^ Her Highness also 

1 The Queen of Prussia was not buried until six months after 
her death, and her funeral, as she had anticipated, was conducted 
on a scale of great magnificence. Von Breidow was an Ansbach 
official in the pay of Prussia. 
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undertook to inquire of her brother what settlement: 
she should ask for, and who should be entrustec 
with the drawing up of the marriage contract, a 
the same time remarking that she had complete 
trust in Councillor von Voit, who, although he hac 
originally advised her to accept the proposal of the 
King of Spain, yet, when she could not make up he; 
mind to change her religion, had not turned agains 
her, and was still her friend, and deeply attached te 
her brother. In conclusion, her Highness said tha 
it would be best for me to retain the name o 
Steding for the present, and to come to Court ii 
that name whenever I wished to drive out with her 
Thereupon, so as not to create remark by too lon^ 
an interview, and also to be able to expedite thii 
despatch, I returned to my lodging at, once. To 
morrow I shall repair to Court again and learn wha 
his Highness the Margrave has to say, whereupor 
I shall not fail to send my report.” 

Privy Councillor von Eltz to the Elector of 
Hanover. 

Ansbach, Jun & 1705. 

“ As the Princess of Ansbach promised, and a; 
I mentioned in my despatch of the day befon 
yesterday, her Highness made known my missioi 
to her brother, the Margrave, the same evening 
and received his consent, which he gave with grea 
pleasure. They thereupon sent a joint message 
by an express courier to the Landgrave of Hesse 
Darmstadt begging him to be good enough to repaii 
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hither without delay; the Princess asked the Land¬ 
grave to come in order that he might be an adviser 
to her and her brother, and help to determine the 
question of her appanage and her settlements. These 
will probably be easily settled. There is not likely to 
be any difference between the Princess and her 
brother on the question of settlements, except that 
he wishes to give up to her everything left to her 
by the will of the deceased Margrave, and she 
declines to accept so much from him. 

“ Meanwhile, though my credentials have not 
yet arrived, acting on the Princess’s advice, I had 
a special audience with the Margrave, and thanked 
him for his favourable reply, urging at the same 
time despatch in the matter. Further, I asked that 
Councillor Voit might act as one of the trustees. 
To all these requests he replied most politely, and 
assured me that he considered your Electoral High¬ 
ness’s request as an honour to his House and a piece 
of good fortune to his family, and he was deeply 
obliged to your Electoral Highness for it, and would 
endeavour at all times to show your Electoral High¬ 
ness devotion and respect. 

“ Court Councillor Serverit, who is here, and 
who was private secretary to the late Margrave, 
and is still intimate with the Princess, received a 
letter yesterday from Court Councillor Metsch, 
wherein he says he has been summoned by both 
the Emperor and the Elector Palatine, who have 
commissioned him to make a final representation 
on behalf of the King of Spain, and he therefore 
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not take it amiss if I pressed the matter somewhat 
urgently, and that he would do all in his power to 
help me. I now only await the courier. ... I 
have so much good to tell concerning the Princess’s 
merits, beauty, understanding and manner that your 
Electoral Highness will take a real and sincere 
pleasure in hearing it.”' 

The courier from Hanover duly arrived at Ans- 
bach bringing the Elector’s warrant, which gave 
Eltz full powers to arrange the marriage contract 
and settle the matter of the impending alliance 
between “ our well-beloved son, George Augustus, 
Duke and Electoral Prince of Brunswick-Liineburg, 
and our well-beloved Princess Wilhelmina Caroline, 
Princess of Brandenburg in Prussia, of Magdeburg, 
Stettin and Pomerania, of Casuben and Wenden, 
also Duchess of Crossen in Silesia, Electress of 
Nuremberg, Princess of Halberstadt, Minden and 
Cannin, and Countess of Hohenzollern, etc., etc.,” 
as Caroline was grandiloquently described. Her 
long string of titles contrasted with her lack of 
dowry, for she brought to her future consort 
nothing but her beauty and her talents, which, 
however, were more than enough. 

The preliminaries being settled. Count Platen 
was told by the Elector, who was still at Pyrmont, 
to acquaint the Electress Dowager with what had 
been done. The Electress expressed her surprise 
that “ the whole matter had been kept secret from 

^ These documents (in German) are preserved in the Royal 
Archives at Hanover. They have never before been published. 
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er,” but she was so overjoyed at the realisation 
f her hopes that she waived her resentment at 
le lack of courtesy with which she had been 
eated.* As the “Heiress of Great Britain” the 
larriage of her grandson, who was in the direct 
ne of succession to the English throne, was a 
latter in which she had certainly a right to be 
insulted. But as it all turned out exactly as she 
'ould have wished, she put aside her chagrin and 
repared to give the bride a hearty welcome. 

The betrothal soon became an open secret, and 
le Duke of Celle, George Augustus’s maternal 
randfather, was formally acquainted with the good 
ews, and came to Hanover to offer his congratu- 
Ltions. Poley adds the following significant note : 
During the Duke of Celle’s being here, the 
)uchess of Celle goes to stay with her daughter, 
nd probably to acquaint her with her son’s 
larriage This daughter was the unfortunate 
ife of the Elector, Sophie Dorothea, the family 
celeton of the House of Hanover, whom her hus- 
and had put away and kept a prisoner at Ahlden. 
'his was the only notification of the marriage made 
) her, and she was not allowed to send a letter 
) her son or to his future wife. 

A few days later the good news was publicly 
reclaimed. Poley writes : “ On Sunday, the 26th, 


^ An account of this interview is given in a letter from the Count 
)n Platen to the Elector of Hanover; Hanover, gth July, 1705 
lanover Archives.) 

^ Poley’s Despatch, Hanover, 21st July, 1705. 
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just before dinner, the Elector declared that there 
was concluded a treaty of marriage between his 
son the Electoral Prince and the Princess of Ans- 
bach, and the Prince received the compliments of 
the court upon it, and at dinner there were many 
healths drunk to his good success. So that the 
mystery is now at an end which hath hitherto been 
concealed with so much care. . . . The Prince’s 
clothes are now making, and the comedians have an 
order to be in readiness to act their best plays, of 
which they have already given in a list, though it is 
thought the mourning for the Emperor may delay 
the wedding some weeks longer if the Prince’s 
impatience does not make him willing to hasten 
it. The Electress told me on Sunday night that 
the Elector had left the Prince entirely to his 
own choice, and the Electress herself hath a very 
great kindness for her, and since her last visit to 
Berlin, the Princess of Ansbach hath been always 
talked of at this court as the most agreeable 
Princess in Germany.” ^ 

After this there was no long delay, and every¬ 
thing was done to hasten forward the marriag-e. 
The Princess of Ansbach only asked for time to 
make necessary preparations for departure, and 
agreed to waive all unnecessary ceremony. At 
Hanover it was settled that the Electoral Prince 
and Princess should have the apartments in the 
Leine Schloss formerly occupied by Sophie Doro¬ 
thea of Celle when Electoral Princess, and the same 

^ Poley’s Despatch, Hanover, 28th July, 1705. 
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Onslow, Mr. Austin, and some other English gentle¬ 
men, who are come hither to have their share of the 
diversions, have made no small part of the show.”^ 
Thus early did Caroline make the acquaintance of 
representatives of the English nation over which,, 
with her husband, she was one day to reign. 


^ Poley’s Despatch, 4th September, 1705. 
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houses with high sloping roofs. Some of these old 
houses, such as Leibnizhaus, a sandstone building 
of the seventeenth century, still remain, and so do 
the old brick Markt Kirche, the Rathhaus, and 
other quaint buildings characteristic of mediaeval 
Germany; they make it easy to conjure up the 
everyday life of the old Hanoverian burghers. 

Caroline found that Hanover was a more import¬ 
ant place than Ansbach, and everything was on a 
larger scale. For instance, it possessed three palaces 
instead of one, the small Alte Palais, since Sophie 
Dorothea’s disgrace seldom used, the Leine Schloss, 
a huge barrack of a palace on the banks of the 
Leine, and last, but not least, Herrenhausen, about 
two miles without the walls, approached by a mag¬ 
nificent double avenue of limes. The grounds of 
Herrenhausen were designed in imitation of 
Versailles, and, though the palace itself was plain 
and unpretending, the beauty of the place con¬ 
sisted in its great park, full of magnificent limes, 
elms, chestnuts and maples, and in its garden, one 
hundred and twenty acres in extent, laid out in 
the old French style with terraces, statues and 
fountains, and fenced about with maze-like hedges 
of clipped hornbeam. The Electress Sophia loved 
Herrenhausen greatly, though since her widowhood 
she had been relegated to one wing of it by her son 
the Elector. He would not permit her any share 
in the government of the electorate, and she had 
therefore ample time to devote herself to her philo¬ 
sophic studies. But she also employed her active 
mind in looking after her English affairs, in which 
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she was deeply interested. The fact that she was 
in the direct line of the English succession attracted 
to Herrenhausen many English people of note, and 
it became a rallying-point of those who favoured the 
Hanoverian succession. 

The Electress Sophia was the widow of Ernest 
Augustus, first Elector of Hanover. She was a 
great princess in every sense of the word, and with 
her husband had raised Hanover from a petty 
dukedom to the rank of an electorate. She was the 
granddaughter of King James the First of England; 
the daughter of the Princess Elizabeth of England, 
Queen of Bohemia; the sister of Prince Rupert, 
who had fought for the royal cause throughout the 
great rebellion; the niece of Charles the First, and 
first cousin to Charles the Second and to James the 
Second, the old King who had lately died in exile at 
St. Germains.^ By Act of Parliament the succession 

1 Short genealogical table showing the descent of his Majesty- 
King Edward VII. from James L, the Electress Sophia and Caroline 
of Ansbach :— 

James I. 

Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. 

Sophia, Electress of Hanover. 

I 

George I. 

I 

George 11 . = Caroline of Ansbach. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

George III. 

Duke of Kent. 

I 

Queen Victoria. 

Edward VII. 
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to the throne of England was vested in the Electress 
Sophia and the heirs male of her body bei-ng Protest¬ 
ant, and according to this Act the only life between 
her and the British crown was that of the reigning 
Queen, Anne, who was childless and in bad health. 
Sophia was inordinately proud of her English an¬ 
cestry, and though she had never been in England, 
or had seen any of her English relatives since 
Charles the Second mounted the throne of his an¬ 
cestors, she was much more English than German 
in her habits, tastes and inclinations. She had un¬ 
bounded admiration for “her country,” as she called 
it, and its people ; she spoke the language perfectly, 
and kept herself well acquainted with events in Eng¬ 
land. She even tried to understand the English 
Constitution, though here, it must be admitted, she 
was sometimes at fault. She had her mother’s soar¬ 
ing ambition; “I care not when I die,” said she, “ if 
on my tomb it be written that I was Queen of 
England”. In her immediate circle she loved to be 
called “the Princess of Wales,” though, of course, 
she had no right to the title, and she frequently 
spoke of herself by the designation which was 
afterwards inscribed upon her tomb, “ The heiress 
of Great Britain ”. 

When Caroline came to Hanover, this wonderful 
old princess, though over seventy years of age, was 
in full possession of her physical and mental faculties. 
Her step was firm, her bearing erect, and there was 
scarcely a wrinkle on her face, or a tooth out of 
her head. She read and corresponded widely, and 
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spoke and wrote in five languages, each one perfectly. 
Notwithstanding her many sorrows (she had lost 
four sons and her dearly-loved daughter), vexations 
and deprivations, she maintained a cheerful and 
lively disposition, largely due to a perfect digestion, 
which even a course of solid German dinners—for 
she was a hearty eater and drinker—could not upset. 
One of her rules was never to eat nor walk alone, and 
she imputed her sound health largely to her love of 
company and outdoor exercise. Like her illustrious 
descendant. Queen Victoria, she never passed a day 
without spending many hours in the open air ; she 
sometimes drove, but more often walked for two or 
three hours in the gardens of Herrenhausen, pacing 
up and down the interminable paths, and talking the 
whole time in French or English to her companions. 
In this way .she gave audience to many Englishmen 
of note, from the great Marlborough downwards, 
and it is on record that she tired out many of 
them. 

Her eldest son, George Louis (later George the 
First of England), who succeeded his father, Ernest 
Augustus, as Elector of Hanover in 1698, was in all 
respects diflTerent to his mother, who had inherited 
many characteristics of the Stuarts. He in no wise 
resembled them; he seemed to have harked back to 
some remote German ancestor, for, while his father, 
Ernest Augustus, was a handsome, genial, pleasure- 
loving prince, with a courtly air, and a genius for 
intrigue, the Elector George was ungraceful in 
person and gesture, reserved and uncouth in speech. 
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and coarse and unrefined in taste. He was profligate, 
and penurious even in his profligacy. Unlike his 
mother, he had no learning, and unlike his father, 
he had no manners. On the other hand he was 
straightforward; he never told a lie, at least an 
unnecessary one; he had a horror of intrigue and 
double-dealing, and he had great personal courage, 
as he had proved on many a hard-fought field. His 
enemies said that he was absolutely devoid of human 
affection, but he had a sincere liking for his sister, 
Sophie Charlotte, Queen of Prussia, and a good 
deal of affection for his daughter, and what proved 
to be a lasting regard for his unlovely mistress, 
Ermengarda Melusina Schulemburg. The care he 
took that his son should make a love match also 
shows him to have possessed some heart. But few 
found this out; most were repelled by his harsh 
manner. 

The Electress Sophia was not happy in her 
children; “none of them ever showed the respect 
they ought to have done,” writes her niece, Elizabeth 
Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans. Of all her seven 
children, only three were now living: George the 
Elector, who disliked her; Maximilian, a Jacobite 
and Roman Catholic, in exile and open rebellion 
against his brother; and Ernest Augustus, the 
youngest of them all. Of her grandson, George 
Augustus, we have already spoken, and he, too, 
frequently treated her with disrespect. There re¬ 
mained his sister, the Princess Sophie Dorothea, a 
young princess of beauty and promise, whose matri- 
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monial prospects were engaging the attention of the 
old Electress. 

Such was the electoral family of Hanover which 
Caroline had now joined. There was one other 
member of it, poor Sophie Dorothea of Celle, 
consort of the Elector, but she was thrust out of 
sight, divorced, disgraced, imprisoned, and now 
entering on the eleventh year of her dreary captivity 
in the castle of Ahlden, some twenty miles from 
Hanover. Caroline had doubtless heard of the 
black business in the old Leine Schloss that July 
night, 1694, when Kbnigsmarck mysteriously dis¬ 
appeared coming from the Princess’s chamber, for^ 
the scandal had been discussed in every court in 
Europe. But there is nothing to show that she 
expressed any opinion on the guilt or innocence of 
her unhappy mother-in-law, whether she took her 
husband’s view, who regarded his mother as the 
victim of the Elector’s tyranny, or the view of the 
Electress Sophia, who could find no words bad 
enough to condemn her. Caroline was much too dis¬ 
creet to stir the embers of that old family feud, or to 
mention a name which was not so much as whispered 
at Herrenhausen. But one thing may be noted in 
her favour; she showed many courtesies to the 
imprisoned Princess’s mother, the aged Duchess of 
Celle, who, since her husband’s death, had been 
forced to quit the castle of Celle, and now lived in 
retirement at Wienhausen. The favour of George 
Augustus and Caroline protected the Duchess of Celle 

from open insult, but history is silent as to whether 
VOL. I. 5 
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the Duchess attempted to act as a means of communi¬ 
cation between them and her imprisoned daughter. 

Caroline’s bright and refined presence was sorely 
needed at the Hanoverian Court, which had changed 
for the worse since George had assumed the elec¬ 
toral diadem. Under the rule of the pleasure-loving 
Ernest Augustus and his cheerful spouse Sophia, 
their court had been one of the gayest in Germany, 
and splendid out of proportion to the importance of 
the electorate. The Elector George kept his court 
too; he maintained the opera and dined in public, after 
the manner of Louis the Fourteenth, but he was as 
penurious as Ernest Augustus had been extravagant, 
and he cut down every unnecessary penny. The 
Duchess of Orleans, who cordially disliked all the 
Hanoverian family except her aunt, the Electress 
Sophia, writes about this time : “ It is not to be 
wondered at that the gaiety that used to be at 
Hanover has departed; the Elector is so cold that 
he turns everything into ice—his father and uncle 
were not like him ”. 

This was a prejudiced view, for the Court of 
Hanover was still gay, though its gaiety had lost 
in wit and gained in coarseness since the accession 
of the Elector George. A sample of its pleasures 
is afforded in the following description, written by 
Leibniz, of a fite given at Hanover a year or two 
before Caroline’s marriage.^ The entertainment was 

^Letter of Leibniz to the Princess of Hohenzollern-Heckingen, 
Hanover, 25th February, 1702. Some passages in this letter are 
omitted as unfit for publication. 
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on I'riinalcfiio’s hiuiciut'l, and sui^an-sts a 
rallel with thn i4'ross(*st phtasiin's of \h‘i’o aiui 
parial L(al>niz wrilns: 

“A /r/t was Ljivcai at this (anirt naaaiily aiul 
)n!S(‘nt(*d thn fainuiis IkukiikI dtrscrihnd hy Ih* 
•niiisd lli(! part of our inodoru d'riinalrhif» was 
.yod I>y thit Raun'ravr, and that (d his wilr, 
irtunata, hy h'niuhs’n V(ai Frdlnit/, who inaija_i»od 
•rytliing as did h'<a’tunata (d* old in tin* fiouso 
Iks* dh'iinaloliio. (dourlins won* arranitotl rouml 
: tahlo for tin* }j^iu‘sts. Ida* trophios displayed of 
itnal('hi(fs arms worn (*omposocl of ompt)“ hoidr-*, 

I iIks'o WISH! vory many dovi<*os, ns*ordin;a hi'» fino 
ililirs, <‘spo(*ially his oourapo and wit. As tin* 
*sts csuonsl tlio l^aiH[tH*iing hall, a slavo t allod 
, * Atlvsuue in onlor/as in anoionl limo, and thoy 
k thoir plaros cai tho oouohos sot apart lea’ ihonn 
molpus (Mauro) rooitod vorsos in pnuso of iho 
at 'Frimalidno, xvlio proscaitly arrivod oarriod sm 
ittc*r. and prots-drd hy a ohorus of 'anpp’rs and 
sicians, imduiiiiiL;' htmtsmon hlowiiiit horns, drum 
ss and slavfs, all makinj^ a vpasn noiso. As 

pnH'ossioii advaui’od, *rrinia!(‘hio's pra,isos wma* 

II aitor iho followinv; fashion : 

A I4 i nut s it r.ionrr 

Chi THlIfi.Ul 'i4 tf'IIttffiJMifr ; 

II Itr rlJHif puifil Irn 
N’t ilr ih'iMlurs tit dr 

* Nc-r«* i*» *Mlt Jl i‘,rt| liaifrr llir tUittir nl ft itli.tl* lit* f hy 
UT inllir Saiyr$tttn^ iUifI ihr drnt rifaion hr* h^titjuri tn rjM-ri m 
KlrniK*. A (aiiiifsiroiin lif iirt mutt nf clir t»i-i8i«|}ir! in 

Hifynam with !,ri!iin/'*t drniiirlirin <»f tlir fit -jt! iniiiHvri Wi!l 
htiw tjojfi'ly ihr iSnirt hdlrtwr*! tht* Htaaiifi ftu|;usrti. 
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“After the procession had made several turns 
round the hall, Trimalchio was placed on his couch, 
and began to eat and drink, cordially inviting his 
guests to follow his example. His chief carver 
was called Monsieur Coupe, so that by calling out 
‘ Coup 4 ’ he could name him, and at the same time 
command him to carve, like the carver Carpus in 
Petronius, to whom his master called Carpe, which 
means much the same as coupes. In imitation, too, a 
pea-hen was brought in sitting on her nest full of eggs, 
which Trimalchio first declared were half-hatched, but 
on examination proved to contain delicious ortolans. 
Little children carried in pies, and birds flew out from 
them, and were caught again by the fowlers. An 
ass was led in bearing a load of olives. Several 
other extraordinary dishes enlivened the banquet 
and surprised the spectators ; everything was copied 
strictly from the Roman original. There was even 
a charger, with viands representing the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac, and Trimalchio gave utterance to 
some very amusing astrology. Fortunata had to be 
called several times before she would sit down to 
table—everything depended on her. Trimalchio 
being in an erudite mood, had the catalogue of his 
burlesque library brought to him, and, as the names 
of the books were read out, he quoted the finest 
passages, and criticised them. The only wine was 
Falerno, and Trimalchio, who naturally preferred 
Hungarian to any other, controlled himself out of 
respect to his guests. It is true, as regards his 
personal necessities, he put no constraint upon him- 
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self. . . . Finally, afii‘r inonilisinj.;'t)n h;ii>j)iness and 
the vanity of thiniijs in ht? s<‘nt for his will 

and n.%ad it aloud ; in it \\v. li^ft onhtrs how he. was to 
be l)iiriecl, aiul what inonuinont was to be: (!rect(‘d to 
his ineunory. lie also aanouiua^d wliat leoaeit^s he 
wcHiId leavt!, some of them v<‘ry fmmy. and he, fnsed 
his slaves, who durin;^' tlu‘ nsidino of the will were 
ijrimacine and howlint;’ in Lun(‘ntal>le fashion. 
During the baiajiutt lie granttai full libcniy to 
BatH:hus, pretending to he proutl of liaving even 
th(* gods in his powm*. Some ol the slaves ihaimsl 
ca])s, th(‘ sign ol' lilnn'ty. When ihen'r master drank 
tli(!St: same slaves imitat<*d tin* noise of th</ cannon, 
or rathen* of Jove’'; tlnuitier. . . . 

**Iiut in the midst of tlu'se f<*stivities the (hnl 
dess ol Discord t ast down her apples A quarrel 
forthwith arose between 'rrimalcliio and I^^irtunal.u 
whennipoii he threnv a goblet at lier head, .md theu’e 
ensued a battle roy.il. At last peae«" w*is nssionsl, 
and ev(n*ylhing endetl liarnuMuouslv. Hn* pnna's 
sion, w ith tht* siigjers. dancers, In urns, drums and 
other instruimmis «»!' music, cDsed the' banquet as it 
had !H!f*n opened. Ami say nothing of h'oriiinala, 
Ihansdchio csnaainly surpassed hims«*lf.*’ 

1 la* lad iliat suc:h a revel as this csndd lake 
placs,’ imdc’f princel}" patronage sfaiws the* gorcaiess 
oi the age in genera,! and Ilanover in particular. 
But a gooc.l deal of tlat coarseness al, die i binoverian 
(asurt was due to the ba'l that it w.is. al, tJiis time, 
reigncsl over hy mistress(*s who Inal not ific* saving 
gra.i*c‘ of refiiiemeiu. l*hc* Fleclress Sophia was 
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old, and her taste for court entertainments 
dulled, and even if it had not, the Elector was 
jealous to permit her to take the lead. H is daugh 
Sophie Dorothea, was too young to have any 
fluence. The advent of the Electoral Princ 
supplied the elements that were lacking, beauty 
grace, and a sense of personal dignity and virtue 
Caroline was in every way fitted to queer 
over a much larger court than Hanover. Like 
adopted mother, the Queen of Prussia, Caroli 
intellect was lofty, and she scorned as “palt 
many of the things in which the princesses of 
time were most interested. The minutiat of c< 
etiquette, scandal, dress, needlework and disj 
did not appeal to her; some cf these things v 
all very well as means to an end, but with C: 
line emphatically they were not the end. 
natural inclination was all towards serious thir 
politics and the love of power were with h( 
passion. She had little opportunity of indulging 
taste in this respect at Hanover, for the Elector g 
no woman a chance of meddling in politics at 
court, and her husband, the Electoral Prince, ] 
fessed to be of the same mind. So Caroline 
for years to conceal the qualities which later rr 
her a stateswoman, and the consummate skill i 
which she did so proved her to be an actress 
diplomatist of no mean order. She had more lib 
to follow her literary and philosophical bent, for 1 
the Elector and his son hated books, were indiffe 
to religion, and treated philosophers and their thee 
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with cijK'n c*t)!U^‘inpt ; \v«Tt‘ all \ ai-y 

well for wtnui’i) and hot^knirn, l?uf !.!n\\ 
hrt (!X|)t‘ftrd to oft'upy tlnar lofty wiih */u. h 

trifles. ('aroliiu*, iheroforo, and thr l\Tt 1 1 
Sophia, who was o\'rn niort* Iraniotl ihan Ian- 
daujt’hloraholaw, woro ahlc* to indiilo.o ilioir . ni 

this ros[H*rt with coinparati^’o frrrd*}!!!, and \ 
<*nj< )\’eti many"' h« »urs diseir.*an;.» j «hil< *]ilr\' e* i! li 
Lc'ihtni/ or argnini* oa rr!i^ipoi;r.-, <pioaiit iie* rtiili 
leanunl divini’s. ddu*y kept th<aii%r-I\a*s wol! aIh^w-I 
of llu* intr!!o(*tual thoiiydn of ilir tiiiio. and 
tric'd in sonic' small wav ht4ti rt"uniM!r'» af I ff'iien 
hauscan alter the model of' tho'*e at C'harloiiiait »ui 
but in this (“aroline had lo oxoni'a’ a |Mi«»d fhsd of 
diseretioii. i'tir her hiedtand, like' the bka. io|. ilioueji 
grossly illiterates was icsdtMr. h-a hi% wife’*. Ifaniiiig 
should sesan tee- 1»?‘ sujierior to fii% own, Mui fi «♦! 
Can^ine's rcstding fiad to bf* done in seersa. and ilie 
discmssioiis in whif h she delighted wm-e eaire'd **1:1 
in the* privaey of the ldeetre%'» Sophi.t's apaifjiiem 
\\ idiin lln* first lew ycMf'i of Ina' iiiaitiae/* 
(.-aroline foiJIlcl that *die had need of all lea 
plulosuphy, natural or aMjuiretl, whf'iliei dMa\ed 
from I a*i!.iiii/or inherent in hersrdt, ie» .h'i «miiie itlilr* 
hf*rself lo die wiiims and liiimoiira of fiea iatinr.in. 
little* hiislianck She* fjuii-k!)' djsefn'’-erfs;| the faiills and 
foibic'S of his rdiarat'ter, sfa* wsis soon finide aware 
of llis liiraillless, his sholiowiiess aiiil fil-. |tfaiv 
vanity, of his absurd hwi* of boasting, !ii% filial 
and c:}ioIt*ric: temper, and his iiii'oiiiifieiirr, lieorgi* 
Augustus liaci infiericed tiu’ tiad c|iialiiirs ni' tns 
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parents, and the good qualities of neither, for he had 
not his father’s straightforwardness, nor his mother’s 
generous impulses. He was a contemptible char¬ 
acter, but his wife never manifested any contempt 
for him ; her conduct indeed was a model of all 
that a wife’s should be—from the man’s point of 
view. The little prince would rail at her, contradict 
her, snub her, dash his wig on the ground, strut 
up and down the room, red and angry, shouting at 
the top of his voice, but, unlike her mother-in-law, 
Sophie Dorothea, Caroline never answered her 
husband ; she was always submissive, always dutiful, 
always the patient Griselda. The result justified 
her wisdom. George Augustus became genuinely 
attached to his wife, and she preserved his affection 
and kept her influence over him. Shortly after her 
marriage she was attacked by small-pox; it did 
not seriously impair her beauty, but for many days 
her life was in danger. Her husband was beside 
himself with anxiety ; he never left her chamber 
day or night, and caught the disease from her, thus 
risking his life for hers. Caroline never forgot this 
proof of his devotion. She was shrewd enough to 
see from the beginning, what so many wives in 
equal or less exalted positions fail to see, that her 
interests and her husband’s interests were identical, 
and that as he prospered she would prosper with 
him, and, on the other hand, everything which hurt 
him or his prospects would react on her too. She 
realised that she could only reach worldly greatness 
through him, and ambition coloured all her life. 
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The rdle of the injured wife would do her no 
good, either in her husband’s eyes or in those of 
the world, so she never played the part, though 
in all truth he early gave her cause enough. Her 
life was witness of the love she bore him, a love that 
was quite unaccountable. From the first moment 
of her married life to the last, she was absolutely 
devoted to him ; his friends were her friends and 
his enemies her enemies. 

Caroline was soon called upon to take sides in 
the quarrel between the Electoral Prince and the 
Elector, which as the years went by became in¬ 
tensified in bitterness. As to the origin of this 
unnatural feud it is impossible to speak with cer¬ 
tainty ; some have found it in the elder George’s 
cruel treatment of his wife, Sophie Dorothea, 
which the son was said to have strongly resented. 
This may be partly true, for though the young 
Prince was only a boy when his mother was first 
imprisoned, he was old enough to have loved her, 
and he had sufficient understanding to sympathise 
with her wrongs, as her daughter did. Besides, 
he often visited his maternal grandparents at 
Celle, and though the old Duke was neutral, 
the Duchess warmly espoused her daughter’s 
cause, and hated George Louis and his mother, 
Sophia, who were her worst enemies. She may 
have instilled some of these sentiments into her 
grandson, for his treatment of his grandmother, 
the Electress Sophia, left much to be desired, 
though she was devoted to him, and always ready 
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to plot with him against his father. All these 
currents of emotion, and cross-currents of jealousy 
and hatred were in full flood at the Hanoverian 
Court when Caroline arrived there, and she must 
have found it exceedingly difficult to steer a straight 
course among;' them. She at once decided to throw 
in her lot with her husband, and to make his cause 
hers. She soon, therefore, came to be viewed with 
disfavour by her father-in-law. 

In all matters, except those which militated 
against her husband’s interests, Caroline en¬ 
deavoured to please the Elector. George openly 
maintained three mistresses, and he expected that 
the Electoral Princess should receive them and treat 
them with courtesy. Caroline raised no difficulties 
on this score, and made the best of the peculiar 
circumstances she found around her. The subject 
is not a pleasant one, but it is impossible to give 
a true picture of the Hanoverian Court and ignore 
the existence of these women, for they influenced 
considerably the trend of affairs, and occupied 
positions only second to the princesses of the 
electoral family. 

Of the Elector’s favourites, Ermengarda Melu- 
sina Schulemburg was the oldest, and the most 
accredited. She was descended from the elder 
branch of the ancient but impoverished house of 
Schulemburg ; her father had held high office in 
the Court of Berlin, her brother found a similar 
place in the service of the Venetian Republic. 
Melusina having no dower and no great charm, 
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(ixcvpi lK‘r ynuth, math* hrr way to llanovor ahout 
1690, in tlio hopo of iinprovinij' hrr lurtunos, 
hononrably or tlishonoural)ly as rhafirr oliorcsL 
Mclusina attraoesl tln‘ attoniion (ioori»r Luuis, 
IVinrt; of llanovor, as ho was thou callod. Ht! 
inadtt hca* an alh)waiu*o, and prornrod tin’ hor a 
post at (‘onrt as maid laaa>ur (savo ilif* mark) 
to his inothor, tin* l{k*(*tross Sophia. St^linlomljuro’s 
app<‘aranrc‘ was tin* sipnal lor lurions cjuarrols lx- 
iwissn (loon^o l .ouis and his unhappy t'oio.<*ri, wlio, 
though sho dotosUsl hor Inishand, was jralous of 
his amours. lint Ian* proiosts wear usoloss, and 
<mly sorvod to irritato tlio *atuation. /\ftor Sophif‘ 
1 )orot}it*a*s dixaaa o, Scdujlonihurg livod with ^ loorgr 
laniis to a!! intonis and ptuposos as his wihs anti 
whtm h<‘ suiH'ofsic'd to tin* oltstMiaio. tior pt»sittt>n 
hoi^anio tlio inoi’t* inliuontial. It was not oasy to 
nndis'stand Imw s!h* ntaintainod hor sway : if was 
c<*rtainly not hy I'lor porsf*in Sho was \'or\' tall, aiul 
in inn* yotitli hat! soiia* yaitjd looks <4 tho pas-avt* 
(ionnaii ty|«% hut as tho yt'ao-* wtail hv sho lost ilir 
low- prottsxis |t^- hoauty that sho possosstsl. l!t*r 
figure* htssiino oKirtmit'ly ilhm in tsaist*9uoiH f* of' 
smalkjiox slio lost all h-f’r hair, a,nd was not only 
markrd <ni i{io f.n-f* hut woi’o an ugly wig, Sin* 
sougiii io iiioih! those dedotus hy painting and 
ruddling Iior fano, whiidi t»n!y inado liifaii worsts; 
Ihu’ lasio in dn,*sH was airoi.ious. Sid-niloiidiiirg was 
a stupid wa-iiiitiin wiili a narrow^ raiigr ol vi-Jon. 
and hc*r cloiiiiiitifil passiiai was avaric'o ; hut sin* 
was iini!ouhl€:dly attarkiod to hor prcitocafus and 
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remained faithful to him—not that any one ever 
tempted her fidelity. She had an equable temper, 
and she was no mischief maker. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu says of her : “ She was so much of his 
(George’s) own temper that I do not wonder at 
the engagement between them. She was duller 
than himself, and consequently did not find out 
that he was so.” 

As the years went by Schulemburg’s ascendency 
was threatened by another and even less attractive 
lady, Kielmansegge, nde Platen, whom the Elector 
had elevated to a similar position. Her mother, 
the Countess Platen, wife of the Prime Minister, 
had been for years mistress of his father, Ernest 
Augustus. She had destined her daughter for a 
similar position, but at first it seemed that her 
plans were foiled by the young countess contracting 
a passion for the son of a Hamburg merchant 
named Kielmansegge, whom she married under 
circumstances that gave rise to scandal. After 
her mother’s death she separated from her hus¬ 
band, returned to Hanover, and gave herself up to 
pleasure. She was exceedingly extravagant in her 
personal tastes, and soon squandered the sum of 
j^40,ooo left her by her mother. She was of a 
sociable disposition, and having many admirers was 
not disposed to be unkind to any. George Augustus, 
who hated her, declared that she intrigued with every 
man in Hanover, and this being reported to her, 
she sought an audience of the Electoral Princess, 
and denied the imputation, producing, as a proof of 
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her virtue, a certilicaltt of moral c'haractttr si‘4n(‘(l 
by her husl)aiul, whom sIk* had uow des«‘rlt*d. 
Caroliiu; lauohial, and told hia* “ it was indexed a 
bad nt|)Utation whicli nauhu'tsl such a c:(*rti!it‘ale 
nctcessary Kictlmanst*jj^i;’e was clevM*r, and a iijnnl 
convcs'sationalist, and sh(* maintained lier sr)inc*vvhat 
|)n‘carious hold ovaa* th(‘ IHeOor l)y ainusiia^ fiim. 
She liad more wit and cuiinintf than Sc!lHilembur!4, 
l)iit her morals w<a'e wors<s and lus* ap|H‘araneo was 
(‘(jually unattractives thoiu»h in another way. Her 
wie was black, wh<.a*eas Scluihanbur^’s was red, and 
she was of (‘norinous aiu! unwiehly bulk, wlnaasis 
Schuleinlnirjjf was lean to emaciation. Schuhanburi; 
had to h(a;.;hte*n lea* cliarms by n>iioe; K ielmanse^ge, 
on the otlua’ hand, was naturally so hiyjdy coltniiasi 
tliat she s(/Uidu to tone tkiwn ina’ coinplexiem by 
copitru.s dressings of powdta* ; tin* efhaa in cahlaa’ 
cast^ was ecjually unlovely. ‘Flu* hdoc ua^ss S«n>hia 
moedved at tliem both, au<l liad nic'kiKunf^s for ilican 
l)otIi ; Scduihanburg slu* (‘alhal d he tall inalkinf* 
an<l usfnl to ask the <’ourtiers what lier son loukl 
see in laas Kielinansegge she dubln'd The fat 
hen 

llien* nanained ynt another cd* these ladi«*^. die 
beaiiiifiil Csjuniess Platen, a sistef'in-law of Madamt* 
Kie!inans(*; 4 "ge, and wii<* of (oumt Plaltai die 
youngcas Tin* family of Plateai siaan te^ Iiavc» 
formed a s<«a <#f fiercshtary hi<’ranTy e»f shame. 
Wheat the* young countess first appeared at, csniri 
after her marriage, in tlu* height id" her Ihsuiiv, die 
Elector took little laaicecd'hen And as tin* Elcs'ior's 
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favour was counted a lionmir aniniio- ili*” 1 laiiM 

verian ladies, Countitss lMaL<*n was t!(‘i*p!y in«»rufirt! 
at this iefnorin^ of hrT elianns. Sla* d«ii*riiura'd <.»i! 
a bold stroke of policy -shf* s»>u; 4 lu. an autha-iii:** fit 
his Highness, and with tears in lier eyes lieainighi 
him not ti) treat h(*r so rudt'hs I'la* aei* su-dif*d 
Elector declari^d that lie w.is ign*arant ot ha\'iii;„* 
done anything t>f tin* kind, aiui aiMed galLmiK tliat 
she was the na^sl Ijeautitul w«unan at !iis r*Murt. 
If that 1)0 true, sir,” rej)Iied the ceuntess. weeping, 
why do you ])ass all your lime witli SiEiileiiibiirg, 
while I hard!}* rea:ei\.a* the honour nt a glain e tiom 
you?” 'riit! gallant < ieorge promised to nieriti ids 
mania.a’s, and soon esunf* to visit lier so frrs|iie'iitly 
that ht‘r hnshaiui, objecting to the iniiinaf y, sejiaoifed 
from h(!r, and !c*ft her wholly to the Elec tiir. I Ih* 
Countless Platen was the l>est loVfsi t^l ail t!ie pdet tor’s 
favourites, litU. like* Kie‘lmansf*gge, shf' wsis not faiili 
fill to him. Among' the l{nglishme'n who 1 .mie to 

1.lanover abemi tliis time was the vtniuvpT t'racyeys 

son of Jamfss Craggs, a W'lng place liunfcu" of i}.ie 
bas(!r sort. According to Lad\ Maiw W'oriley 
Montagu, the elder C raggs lia<i hfsm at one tune 
footman to the DiaEt^ss of Xortc4k, and wa-. f'lii 
ployed l)y lier in an intrigue she liad with King 
James iht* Sctcond. llv atajuil.l<al himseif wiili so 
much secna:y anil iliscaaaion that tin* «iiic|ie't.s n*- 
commended him to the* Duke Marlboriiiigji, who 
employttd him for purynises of political mu! 
intrigues. I Iius, l>y trailing tm llie sc*c'refs of |}ir^ 
great and wealthy, Craggs ai length aiajiiired a 
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forlunt‘ imd (‘nU'nnl |);irli;un«‘ni. His son Jnincts 
Cra! 4 "s 4 's was an t‘xca*(‘(lini» sirt aiq, i,m h h1 ■!< h >kino' 
youtla with j^rnat assuranro and easy nianarrs, 
thuuj^ii Lath’ Mary dta-Ian-s tliat “thorn wa*. a 
coarsttnoss in his iaco aial shapt* iIku had niorr tlm 
air of a portor than a oontloinanlitn, foarstamss 
was no drawback at the Court of 1 fanovor, and da* 
C'ounioss IMaton .s(H)n htHsina* onanamrod td* tho 
woli iavounal y< nnv^ Lnihishinan, and iiiinHlucod 
him to tho nt»tit*<* ot tlu* IHenaor, who, iipiorant or 
t'an*I(‘ss of' th<‘ intrigue, showed him a gotnl deml of 
favour, and promis(‘il him a gootl appointment if 
evt*r lie hetsune King of Lnglauth Ceorge amply 
nnletaned this promise lat(*r, mid \oung Cragjp> 
was om* ()( the few haigli’dmien aihnilU‘d ti> his 
[irivate circle. 

Since tile passing of tlie At i iA Suctession in 
i 7 ocMmd<‘r King William, and Lord Matsh-sfleld's 
mission to limmver in i/ot, wlien he presented a 
Copy of the Ac t to tlii' I’deetrc’ss Sophia, and !anc c* 
the* nssIgnition t>y Anne of tin* #/;/e on lif'r 

accession in ijoa, the haiglish prospects of tfa* 
i,*Ie*ctca*al family had scaisihly improved, and ifie 
Hanoverian suets’ssion had i|nii!ed the* rc'cpon of 
afciiras't ilicstries to entc-r thc' realm of prat'liisil 
politics. Hie time- servm’s in Lngland showed 
their sensifdc* appnaaation of this liy turning llui'r 
atteniioii from St. Cierinairrs to Ifaia»ver. iMarl’- 
horougl'i, ilic* arch, time-server of them all, was 
at iianover at t!ic‘ end i)f 1704, *ind Lrinca* Lrnest 
Augustus, the* youngest son of the* Ivlecircaa* Sopliia. 
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had fought under him in one of his campaigns. 
Marlborough was said at one time to have enter¬ 
tained the project of marrying his third daughter to 
the Electoral Prince as a return for his powerful aid 
to the electoral family, but the scheme fell through, 
if it were ever seriously considered. It might have 
been, for Marlborough’s support was very valuable. 
Party feeling ran very high in England, and there 
was a strong Jacobite faction which heavily dis¬ 
counted the prospects of the Hanoverian succession. 
At the beginning of her reign, Anne, apprehensive 
that the Jacobites might become too powerful and 
shake her position on the throne, to which her 
title was none too sure, leant, or appeared to lean, 
in the direction of Hanover. The question was 
complicated, too, by the fact that the Scottish 
Parliament had rejected the Bill for the Hanoverian 
succession with every mark of contempt, and had 
passed a measure which seemed to settle the suc¬ 
cession of the Scottish crown upon the Duke of 
Hamilton. At least, it excluded the House of 
Hanover as aliens, and for a time there was the 
anomaly that though the Electress Sophia might 
have succeeded to the throne of England, she could 
not have worn the crown of Scotland, and the 
kingdoms would again have become divided. It 
was largely to end these complications that the 
Act of Union between England and Scotland was 
brought forward, and one of its most important 
clauses was that the succession of the crown of 
Scotland, like that of England, should be vested in 
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the Electress Sophia, and her heirs, being Protestant, 
a clause which was hotly debated. An Act was also 
passed to naturalise the electoral family. 

Elated by these successes, the next move of the 
Whigs was to suggest to the Electress Sophia that 
she should come over to England on a visit, in 
order that the people might see “ the heiress of 
Great Britain,” and so strengthen their affection to 
her person. If she could not come, they suggested 
that her son or her grandson should take her place. 
The Electress Sophia would gladly have visited 
England with the Electoral Prince and the Electoral 
Princess, but she was far too shrewd to make the 
journey at the bidding of a faction, and, while 
expressing her willingness, she stipulated that the 
invitation must come from the Queen herself. That 
invitation was never given, for Anne had a positive 
horror of seeing her Hanoverian successors in 
England during her lifetime. She declared that 
their presence would be like exposing her coffin 
to her view before she was dead. The electoral 
family were very well to use as pawns to check the 
moves of the Jacobites, but to see them in London 
would be more unpleasant to her than the arrival 
of James himself. The Whigs, despite the Queen’s 
opposition, were determined to bring them over if 
possible, and they talked of giving the old Electress,. 
should she come, an escort into London of fifty 
thousand men, as a warning to the Queen, whose 
leanings towards her brother they suspected, not to 

play fast and loose with the Protestant succession. 

VOL. I. 6 
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The Whig agent at Hanover was instructed to 
sound the Elector, but, to his credit be it said, 
George would have nothing whatever to do with 
the scheme. He hated intrigues of all kinds, and 
cared very little about the English succession, 
except as an influence to help his beloved electo¬ 
rate. He felt that he could never be sure of 
England, and he was too practical to miss the sub¬ 
stance for the shadow. 

Hanover was certainly a substantial possession. 
It became the fashion later in England to deride it 
as an unimportant electorate, and George as a petty 
German prince. But for years before George the First 
ascended the throne of England, Hanover had been 
gradually increasing in influence, and was a factor 
to be reckoned with in the great political issues of 
western and northern Europe. William of Orange 
recognised its importance, Louis the Fourteenth made 
frequent overtures to it, and the Emperor sought to 
conciliate it.^ By the death of his uncle, the Duke of 
Celle, George became the ruler of all the Bruns¬ 
wick-Liineburg dominions, and gained considerably 
in wealth and influence. He had not his mother’s 
ambition, and he was loath to imperil his pros¬ 
perous and loyal electorate and an assured position 
for an insecure title to a throne beset with dangers 
and difficulties. He shared with Europe the belief 
that the English were a fickle and revolutionary 

*Dr. A. W. Ward, the greatest English authority on Hanoverian 
history, has brought this point out clearly in his Notes on the 
Personal Union between England and Hanover. 
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people. Within living memory they had risen in 
rebellion, beheaded their king and established a 
republic. Then they had forsaken the republic and 
restored the monarchy. In the following reign 
they had had a revolution, driven their king into 
exile, and brought over a Dutch prince to reign 
over them. Undoubtedly they were not to be 
trusted, and what they might do in the future no 
one could say. 

At the time of Caroline’s marriage the English 
prospects of the electoral family were bright. 
Though the visit to England was for the moment 
postponed, Anne was compelled to temporise, for 
the Whigs carried everything before them. Poley 
the English envoy was recalled, and Howe, who 
was in favour with the Whigs, was sent over to 
Hanover in his place. The Electress was given 
to think that the invitation would shortly come, and 
Caroline thought the same. All things English were 
in high favour at Hanover at this time. Howe 
celebrated the Queen’s birthday by a dance, which 
was honoured not only by George Augustus and 
Caroline, but also by the Electress Sophia. Howe 
writes:— 

“The Queen’s birthday happening to be upon 
the Wednesday, I thought it proper to keep it the 
next day, and accordingly I invited ten or twelve 
couples of young people to dance at night. The 
Electoral Prince and Princess with the Margrave, 
her brother, and the young' Princess of Hanover 
hearing of it, told me the night before that they 
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would come and dance. Half an hour before the 
ball began, they brought me word that the Electress 
was also coming. The Electress gave the Queen’s 
health at supper, and stayed till two o’clock.”’ 

The same year the bells at Hanover rang out 
to celebrate the wedding of Princess Sophie Doro¬ 
thea with her first cousin, Frederick William, Crown 
Prince of Prussia. This marriage was one after 
the Electress Sophia’s own heart, and it at once 
gratified her ambition and appealed to her affections. 
The young Princess had a good deal of beauty, an 
equable temper, and a fair share of the family ob¬ 
stinacy ; she had something of her mother’s charm, 
but not much of her grandmother’s commanding 
intellect. The Electress Sophia had busied herself 
for some time with matrimonial schemes on Sophie 
Dorothea’s behalf There had been a project for 
marrying her to the King of Sweden, but it fell 
through, and though it had been known for a long 
time that Frederick William loved his pretty Hano¬ 
verian cousin, there were obstacles in the way, 
notably the opposition of the King of Prussia, who 
had no desire to draw the bonds between Prussia 
and Hanover any closer. He was angry at having- 
been outwitted in the matter of the Electoral Prince’s 
marriage to the Princess of Ansbach. After the 
Queen of Prussia’s death, the King busied himself 
to find a suitable bride for his son, but Frederick 
William rejected one matrimonial project after an¬ 
other, and obstinately declared that he would wed 

^ Howe’s Despatch, Hanover, i8th February, 1706. 
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his cousin, Sophie Dorothea, and none other. Know¬ 
ing the violence of his temper, and the impossibility 
of reasoning with him, his father had to give way, 
which he did with the better grace as he was anxious 
to secure the future of the dynasty. The marriage 
was celebrated at Hanover in 1706. The King 
of Prussia seized the opportunity to gratify his love 
of pageantry, and the festivities were prolonged for 
many days. 

They were graced, too, by the presence of a 
special embassy from England, with Lords Halifax 
and Dorset at its head. Queen Anne had been 
compelled by the Whig administration to send them 
over to Hanover to present to the Electress Sophia 
a copy of the recent Act of Parliament naturalising 
the electoral family in England. The mission was 
a verv welcome one to the old Electress, and she 
gave the English lords a formal audience at Herren- 
hausen, when after delivering his credentials Lord 
Halifax proceeded to address her in a set speech. 
In the middle of the address, the Electress started 
up from her chair, and backing to the wall remained 
fixed against it until the ceremony ended. Lord 
Halifax was much mystified by this unusual pro¬ 
ceeding, and eventually discovered that the Electress 
had in her room a portrait of her cousin, J ames, her 
rival to the throne. She suddenly remembered it 
was there, and fearing the Whig lords (Halifax 
was a noted Whig leader) would suspect her of 
Jacobitism if they saw it, she adopted this means 
of hiding it. It was the fashion among the Whigs 
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to call James the “Pretender,” and to pretend to 
doubt his legitimacy, but the Electress Sophia knew 
that he was as truly the son of James the Second as 
George was her own, and though she was eager to 
wear the crown of England, she would not stoop to 
such a subterfuge to gain it, preferring to base her 
claim on the broader and surer ground of the will 
of the people, and the interests of the Protestant 
religion. 

Lord Halifax was accompanied on this mission 
by Sir John Vanburgh in his official capacity of 
Clarenceux King of iVrms, who invested the 
Electoral Prince with the insignia of the Garter. 
Another and more famous Englishman, Joseph 
Addison, came with Halifax as secretary to the 
mission. It was on this occasion Addison first saw 
Caroline, his future benefactress, and he expressed 
himself enthusiastically concerning her beauty and 
talents. 

The presence of the English mission added in 
no small degree to the brilliance of the wedding 
festivities, which after tedious ceremonial at last 
came to an end, and the bride and bridegroom 
departed for Berlin. It was not a peaceful domestic 
outlook for Sophie Dorothea, nor did it prove so ; 
but she and her husband were sincerely attached to 
one another, and despite many violent quarrels and 
much provocation on either side, they managed 
to live together until their union was broken by 
death. Seven years after his marriage, by the 
death of his father, Frederick William ascended 
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the throne, and Sophie Dorothea became the 
second Queen of Prussia. But what will cause 
her name to be remembered throughout all genera¬ 
tions is that she was the mother of Frederick the 
Great. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE HEIRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

1706-1713. 

Queen xAnne’s invitation to the electoral family still 
tarried in the coming. Meanwhile the old Electress, 
despite her assurances to the Queen, was listening to 
the suggestions put forward by the English Whigs, 
through their emissaries in Hanover, Her favourite 
plan was, that though she herself, as heiress to the 
throne, could not visit England without an express 
invitation from the Queen, yet the Electoral Prince 
and Caroline might do so. She seems thus to have 
prompted her grandson to court popularity with the 
English at the expense of his father. The Elector 
placed little faith in Queen Anne, who he considered 
was merely playing him off against her brother, 
James. He had soon an opportunity of showing 
his displeasure publicly. An important event took 
place in the electoral family, which had a direct 
bearing upon the English succession ; Caroline, on 
February 5th, 1707, more than a year after her 
marriage, gave birth to the much wished-for son 
and heir. Howe, the English envoy, writes ; “ This 
Court having for some time past almost despaired of 
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he Princess Electoral being brought to bed, and 
nost people apprehensive that her bigness, which 
las continued for so long, was rather an effect of 
. distemper than that she was with child, her High- 
less was taken ill last Friday at dinner, and last 
light, about seven o’clock, the Countess d’Eke, her 
ady of the bedchamber, sent me word that the 
i^rincess was delivered of a son.”' 

Considering that, according to Act of Parliament, 
he infant now born was in the direct line of succes- 
:ion to the English crown, it was extraordinary that 
he English envoy should not have been present at 
;he birth, or the event notified to him with proper 
:eremony’-; the more extraordinary when it is re- 
nembered that this was an age much given to 
nventing fables about the births of princes, and 
:he lie that a surreptitious child had been introduced 
nto the Queen Mary Beatrice’s bedchamber in a 
varming pan was largely relied upon by the Whigs 
;o upset the Stuart dynasty. 

This was not the only affront which the Elector 
put upon Queen Anne’s representative. The infant 
Drince was christened a few days later in the Prin- 
:ess’s bedchamber, and given the name of Frederick 
Louis. The Electress Sophia was present at the 
ceremony, but no invitation was sent to the English 
;nvoy, nor was he allowed to see either the Princess 
)r the infant until ten days later, and he writes home 

^ Howe’s Despatch, Hanover, 5th February, 1707. The son now 
)orn was Frederick Louis, later Prince of Wales, the father of 
jreorge III. 
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that he considers such proceedings “ unaccountable”. 
After repeated representations, he was admitted to 
the Princess’s chamber, and writing home he men¬ 
tions the fact, and says that he found “the women 
all admiring the largeness and strength of the child”. 
That these proceedings were directly due to the 
Elector may be gathered from the English envoy’s 
next despatch, which also shows that thus early there 
was bad feeling between the father and the son. 

“ Being at the Court,” he writes, “ the other day, 
the Prince Electoral took me away from the rest of 
the company, and making great professions of duty 
to the Queen, he desired me that I would represent 
all things favourably on his side, and he was not the 
cause that matters were arranged at the Princess’s 
lying-in and the christening of the child with so 
little respect to the Queen, and so little regard to 
England. For my part I have taken no notice of 
it to any of them, but I think the whole proceeding 
has been very extraordinary. Wherever the fault 
is, I won’t pretend to judge.” 

There is little doubt that the Elector George had 
learned of the Electress Sophia’s and his son’s in¬ 
trigues, and had determined to show his independ¬ 
ence and his indifference to the English succession 
in this manner. He might have been more polite 
without any sacrifice of principle. But Queen Anne 
had to swallow the affront, and after the birth of 
Prince Frederick she was forced to create Prince 
George Augustus, Baron Tewkesbury, Viscount 

^ Howe’s Despatch, Hanover, 25th February, 1707. 
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Northallerton, Earl of Milford Haven, Marquis and 
Duke of Cambridge, and to give him precedence 
over the whole peerage. The patent of the duke¬ 
dom was sent over to the English envoy at 
Hanover, with instructions that he was to deliver it 
with ceremony. The Whigs had, however, reckoned 
without the Elector, who was jealous of these English 
honours to his son, and regarded them as a proof of 
his mother’s desire to oust him from the succession. 
When Howe notified to the Elector that the patent 
had arrived, and asked for an opportunity to deliver 
it in due form, the Elector did not condescend to 
reply, but sent his footman to bring it to the palace. 
The envoy very properly refused to deliver the 
Queen’s patent to such a messenger, and explained 
with some indignation that it was “the highest gift 
the Queen had to bestow”. To this representation 
no answer was returned, and Howe writes home 
complaining of the “delay and disrespect” with 
which the Queen’s gift was treated, and states that 
though he pressed repeatedly for a public audience, 
the Ministers could not decide upon giving him one, 
and he adds : “ They would have me think it is the 
Elector’s jealousy of the Prince that would have it 
otherwise ; the Electress is much concerned 

This difficulty continued for some time, but it 
was finally got over by the Electoral Prince receiv¬ 
ing the patent privately from the English envoy, 
and the Prince, on the occasion of its presentation, 
made “ many expressions of duty and gratitude for 

1 Howe's Despatch, Hanover, nth March, 1707. 
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the great honour and favour the Queen had been 
pleased to show him. He also made many excuses, 
and desired me to represent that it was not his fault 
the receiving of the patent was not performed in the 
most respectful manner.”^ 

Anne again had to ignore the Elector’s affront, 
though she did not hesitate to quote it to the Whigs 
as an additional reason why she should not invite 
any member of the Hanoverian family to England, 
and, by way of marking her displeasure in a diplo¬ 
matic manner, she recalled Howe, and replaced him 
by D’Alais, who was in every way his predecessor’s 
inferior; he could not speak or write the English 
language, and was the less likely to have any direct 
communication with the disaffected in England. 
Still Anne was compelled to disguise her dislike, 
and when Caroline gave birth to a daughter,^ the 
Queen became godmother to the infant, who was 
named after her, though she contrived to distil a 
drop of bitterness into the cup by nominating the 
Duchess of Celle, who was hated by the Electress 
Sophia, to act as her proxy. 

Though the Queen was successful, now on one 
pretext, now on another, in preventing the arrival of 
any member of the electoral family in England, 
the fact remained that the Hanoverian succession 
was the law of the land, and the Queen’s bad health 
made it likely that in all human probability that 


^ Howe’s Despatch, Hanover, nth March, 1707. 

- Anne; born in 1709. She was afterwards Princess Royal of 
England, and married in 1733 the Prince of Orange. 
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succession would not long be delayed. These con¬ 
siderations led many eminent Englishmen to cultivate 
good relations with the Court of Hanover, and caused 
many well-born adventurers, too, who had not been 
particularly successful at home, to journey to Herren- 
hausen with the object of ingratiating themselves 
with the electoral family against the time when they 
should come into their kingdom. Among these 
worldly pilgrims were the Howards, husband and 
wife. Henrietta Howard was the eldest daughter 
of a Norfolk baronet, Sir Henry Hobart, and had 
married, when quite young, Henry Howard, third 
son of the Earl of Suffolk, a spendthrift who pos¬ 
sessed no patrimony, and probably married her 
because of her fortune of p^6,ooo, a fair portion for 
a woman in that day. .^4,000 of this sum was 
settled on Mrs. Howard, the rest her husband 
quickly got rid of. He was a good-looking young 
fellow, but dissipated and drunken, with no prin¬ 
ciples, and a violent temper. It soon became 
evident that he and his wife could not afford to live 
in England as befitted their station, and Howard’s 
character was so well known that he could not 
obtain any appointment at home; they therefore re¬ 
solved to repair to Hanover, where living was much 
cheaper than in England, and throw in their fortunes 
with the electoral family. 

Mrs. Howard, at the time of her arrival in 
Hanover, had pretensions to beauty; she was of 
medium height and a good figure, with pretty 
features and a pleasing expression. Her greatest 
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beauty was her abundant light brown hair, as fir 
spun silk. This she is said to have sacrificed, e 
to pay the expenses of the journey or to d< 
the cost of a dinner the Howards gave to ce 
influential Hanoverians after their arrival. 1 
were often in great straits for money, eve; 
Hanover. They took lodgings in the town, 
duly paid their court to the “heiress of G 
Britain ” at Herrenhausen. The Electress Sc 
was delighted with Mrs. Howard ; she was En; 
and well-born, which constituted a sure passpo 
her favour; she was pleasant and amiable, 
though not the prodigy of intellect some of 
admirers subsequently declared her to be, she 
well-informed and well-read, much more so thar 
Hanoverian ladies. She soon became a welc 
guest in the apartments of the Electress Sophia 
the Electoral Princess, where she could even s 
late an interest in the philosophy of Leibniz. 
Howard possessed in a consummate degree 
artfulness which goes to make a successful coui 
and she knew exactly how far flattery should 
Caroline grew to like her, and appointed her or 
her dames du palais; she found in Mrs. Howa 
companion naturally refined in speech and cone 
and thus a welcome change to the coarsenes 
many of the Hanoverian ladies. 

But the Howards had not come all the wa 
Hanover to figure at the coteries of the Elect 
and the Electoral Princess. They sought r 

^ Vide Swift’s character of Mrs. Howard, Suffolk Correspond 
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substantial rewards, and these they knew rested 
with the princes rather than the princesses of the 
electoral house. George Augustus, whose vanity 
led him to desire a reputation for gallantry, which 
had mainly rested on hearsay, was early^ attracted 
to Mrs. Howard, and before long spent many hours 
in her society. The acquaintance soon ripened into 
intimacy, and the lady found herself not only the 
servant of the Electoral Princess, but also the friend 
of the Electoral Prince. If we bear in mind the 
laxity of the manners and morals of courts in 
general at this time, and the Hanoverian Court 
in particular, it is puerile to regard this intimacy 
as “ Platonic,” as some have described it. George 
Augustus was not of a nature to appreciate in¬ 
tellectual friendship between man and woman ; and 
such friendships were not understood at the Court 
of Hanover, where Mrs. Howard, though not 
occupying the position of accredited mistress to the 
Fllectoral Prince, as Schulemburg did to the Elector 
(for she would probably have objected to such 
publicity), came to be universally so regarded. 
The fact that, despite her intimacy with George 
Augustus, she continued to be received by the 
Electress Sophia, and was still admitted to the 
society of the Electoral Princess, goes for nothing. 
Both Princesses were women of the world, and both 
had been reared in courts not conspicuous for their 
morality. The Electress Sophia had for years 
tolerated, nay more, had recognised and received 
the Countess Platen as the mistress of her husband. 
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the late Elector, and Schulemburg as the mistress 
of her son, the present Elector. Her daughter, 
Sophie Charlotte, had followed the same policy 
towards the mistress of her husband, the King of 
Prussia, and Caroline, who had spent her childhood 
in the corrupt Court of Dresden, her girlhood at 
Berlin, and had married into the family of Hanover, 
was not likely to take a different line. If she had 
been tempted to do so, she had the fate of her 
unhappy mother-in-law before her eyes, who, largely 
in consequence of her lack of complaisance, was 
now dragging out her life in dreary Ahlden. At 
Hanover even the court chaplain would probably 
have found excuses for these irregularities; he 
would have pleaded that princes were not like 
other men, and as they were obliged to make 
marriages of policy, they were not amenable to 
the laws that govern meaner mortals. Caroline’s 
was not wholly a marriage of policy ; there is abund¬ 
ant evidence to prove that she was attached to her 
husband, and he, so far as* it was in his nature to 
be so, was devoted to her. But he must have been 
very tiresome sometimes, with his boasting and 
strutting, his silly vanity and absurd stories, his 
outbursts of temper and his utter inability to under¬ 
stand or sympathise with the higher side of her 
nature, and she was doubtless glad when he trans¬ 
ferred some of his society to Mrs. Howard, provided 
always that Mrs. Howard kept her place. To do 
Mrs. Howard justice, she showed no desire to vaunt 
herself, or take advantage of the intimacy. She 
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must indeed have been content with very small 
things, for the Electoral Prince, like his father, was 
mean ; but had he been generous, he had at this time 
neither money to give nor patronage to bestow, 
the rewards were all in the future. The Electress 
Sophia was pleased rather than otherwise with her 
grandson’s intimacy with Mrs. Howard : “ It will 
improve his English,” she is reported to have said. 
Regarding such affairs as inevitable she thought he 
could not have chosen better than this lady, who 
had a complaisant husband, and whose conduct to 
the world was a model of propriety, verging on 
prudishness. 

Caroline, at any rate, accepted the situation with 
philosophy. She knew her husband’s weaknesses 
and made allowance for them. She had greater 
things to occupy her mind than his domestic irregu¬ 
larities, for, though outwardly indifferent to the 
English succession, she was in reality keenly con¬ 
cerned about it. She did not dare to show her 
interest too prominently, for the Electoral Prince 
had his own views on the subservience of women 
generally, and wives in particular, and was jealous 
of his wife taking any public part in politics, lest it 
should be said that she governed him, as in fact 
she did. To better qualify herself for her future 
position, Caroline took into her service a girl from 
England, but born in Hanover, named Brandshagen, 
who read and talked English with her daily. It is 
a pity that she did not engage a native-born English¬ 
woman while she was about it, as such a teacher 

VOL. I. 7 
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might have corrected the future Queen’s English, 
which was impaired by a marked German accent 
until the end of her life. 

Queen Anne showed her interest in Caroline, 
or at least her knowledge of her existence, by 
frequently sending her “ her compliments ” through 
the English envoy, and, a little tardily, she sent 
over a present to Hanover for her godchild, the 
Princess Anne, and a letter full of good wishes. 

Within the next few years Caroline gave birth 
to two more daughters, Amelia and Caroline.^ The 
Queen of England sent neither gifts nor letters on 
the occasion of their birth, nor took any notice of 
them. For the state of political parties had now 
changed in England, and with the change the need 
of conciliating the Hanoverian family had receded 
into the background. 

The popular feeling expressed at the time of 
Sacheverell’s trial had shown the Queen that the 
nation was weary of the Whigs, and when the new 
Parliament met in November, 1710, it was found 
that the Tory party largely predominated, and 
sweeping changes were made in the Ministry. 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, became Lord Treasurer, 
and stood highest in the Queen’s confidence; St. 
John, shortly afterwards created Viscount Boling- 
broke, became Secretary of State ; and the Duke of 
Ormonde, a noted Jacobite, was appointed to the 
Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland. Anne had broken at 

^ Princess Amelia was born in 1710, Princess Caroline in 1713. 
They both died unmarried. 
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last with the imperious Duchess of Marlborough, 
and had taken a new favourite, one Abigail Hill, 
afterwards Lady Masham, whose interest was all for 
the Tories. Marlborough still retained command 
of the army, but resigned all the places held by his 
duchess, and absented himself from court. 

It is difficult to follow Anne’s mind at this time, 
or the tortuous policy of her Ministers with regard 
to the Hanoverian succession, since one act contra¬ 
dicted another, and one utterance was at variance 
with the next. There must have been some hard 
lying on both sides, and there was certainly no 
standard of political honour, morality or truth. The 
Queen’s health was bad, and her life uncertain, and 
the policy of most of her Ministers was dictated by 
the wish to stand well with both claimants to the 
throne, so that they might be on the safe side 
whatever happened. Such, at least, was the policy 
of Oxford, who was personally in favour of the 
Hanoverian succession, yet corresponded with 
Marshal Berwick for the restoration of the Stuart 
dynasty, on condition of Anne retaining the crown 
for life, and due security being given for religious 
and political freedom. Marlborough, on the other 
hand, while corresponding with St. Germains, did 
not scruple to approach the Electress Sophia with 
assurances of absolute devotion, and to denounce 
Oxford and Bolingbroke as traitors desirous of 
placing James on the throne of England. Marl¬ 
borough frequently visited Hanover, and in return 
for his support, and also because he favoured the 
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l^llE IIKIRKSS OF C}RKAT liRTFAIN loi 

witli MarllH)rc)U|rh, t<> prcscuit a ni(!nu>rial aj^'ainst 
th«* {)rai:f‘. lliis was n‘; 4 'ard<‘d as an unwarrautal)le 
inirrfrntiu't! on the part a lurri^'n prince! with 
aJIairs, and both ihn 1 baisn 

<it ('«nninrms wrr<‘ (‘xtnanetlv indij^nani. Ilia 1 louse 
of Lords, which had a Wlh)^' majority, supptH't(‘d 
Marlhorougli aiul tin* Llactt>r. but tin* Cjuc‘rn, to 
ovaritHia* ihtar opp<)siiit)in crtMlcsl iwclva nc‘W 
pcrr!>. and, supportoil by popular triumplH‘d 

all aloiV 4 the lines Bothmar was dc-nouni'esl by 
lioIini»broka as a ’Anessl invate-rate* parly man," and 
the* t jut’e*n insiste’el on his r<‘t*aIL MarlliorouLjh was 
elismissrti lrt>m all Ins (‘mphiym<*nts, and r<’tir<*d to 
Antwerp in <lis;,*ra,t*e*. Luj^land witlidrewv lVe>m the* 
Allie"., and the* Ihsus* of Ltrct ht was siipa'd, altar 
j)r*iirae'tae! n(*;,Ms!iations, on Man h ,>P*b ^7Lv l'h<*n* 
is me ne*e'el aUter hafe* iute^ the* (|U<‘stion ol its 
marit'. «*r thsne’rits ; it will sullies* to say that tin* 
jHsne* was uml‘Mjbte*elly popular in Lnpjand, and, 
wlaai prot laimesi, was haih’d by the* pe*e)pl<* with 
dainoiistratieins eil joy. 

f lie* pe^pular anthusiasin leH>kesl omineais ha” tlu: 
} iaiiMVariati sues/assiou. ddia Lhs'lea* liati de*parle*dlt)r 
aiiict* Ireim !us wisa pnHc,y of abste’iuiou, and tin* re*sult 
was disastreius, lAipland lc*it ILmtwar io sliilt for 
iisfdl; morf*ovar, it ainphaiiesdly n’se*iuesl I larieoveaaan 
iulrrlvrvnvt\ lln* Am gnaranusaiig tin! .succc’ssieai 
to ilia Llaetirass Sophia and har hairs still re*inaiiu!d 
till ilia Slaiiiia litMik, Injt in tin* prasani tainpar fd* 
tha Ibiusa of (aiinmons and tlia natiem it might bt! 
rapaaiod an\* d«iy, Tlia gravity of the sitmiiion was 
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fully realised at the Electoral Court; the coveti 
crown of England seemed to be receding into t: 
distance. The Elector shrugged his shoulders ai 
said nothing, but the Electress Sophia and t 
Electoral Prince were greatly exercised by t 
untoward turn of events, and put their hea 
together to see what could be done. Caroline w 
also very anxious—how much so is shown by t 
letters which passed between her and Leibniz 
this time. Leibniz, who was at Vienna, wrote 
Caroline to send her his good wishes for Christm: 
and at the same time to condole with her on t 
outlook in England. His letter runs as follows ; 

“Vienna, December i6th, 1713. 

“ 1 have not troubled your Highness with lett« 
since I left Hanover, as I had nothing of intere 
to tell you, but I must not neglect the opportuni 
which this season gives me of assuring your Hig 
ness of my perpetual devotion, and I pray God 
grant you the same measure of years as t 
Electress enjoys, and the same good health. A 
I pray also that you may one day enjoy the title 
Queen of England so well worn by Queen Elizabe 
which you so highly merit. Consequently I w] 
the same good things to his Highness, your consc 
since you can only occupy the throne of that gn 
Queen with him. Whenever the gazettes publ: 
favourable rumours concerning you and affairs 
England, I devoutly pray that they may becoi 
true; sometimes it is rumoured here that a fleet 
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about to escort you both to England, and a powerful 
alliance is being formed to support your claims. I 
have even read that the Tsar is only strengthening 
his navy in order to supply you with knights of the 
round table. It is time to translate all these 
rumours into action, as our enemies do not sleep. 
Count Gallas, who is leaving for Rome in a few 
days, tells me that well-informed people in England 
think that the first act of the present Tory Ministry 
will be to put down the Whigs, the second to con¬ 
firm the peace, and the third to change the law of 
succession. I hear that in Hanover there is strong 
opposition to all this ; I hope it may be so, with all 
my heart.” 

To this Caroline replied :— 

“ Hanover, Deo&mb&v 1713. 

“ I assure you that of all the letters which this 
season has brought me yours has been the most 
welcome. You do well to send me your good 
wishes for the throne of England, which are, sorely 
needed just now, for in spite of all the favourable 
rumours you mention, affairs there seem to be going 
from bad to worse. For my part (and I am a 
woman and like to delude myself) I cling to the 
hope that, however bad things may be now, they 
will ultimately turn to the advantage of our House. 
I accept the comparison which you draw, though 
all too flattering, between me and Queen Elizabeth 
as a good omen. Like Elizabeth, the Electress’s 
rights are denied her by a jealous sister with a bad 
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temper (Queen Anne), and she will never be sure 
of the English crown until her accession to the 
throne. God be praised that our Princess of Wales 
(the Electress Sophia) is better than ever, and by 
her good health confounds all the machinations of 
her enemies.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE LAST YEAR AT HANOVER. 

1714. 

The history of the last year of Queen Anne’s reign, 
with its plots and counter plots, strife of statesmen 
and bitter party feuds, has often been written, so far 
as England is concerned. But comparatively little 
is known of how this eventful year, so important 
in fortunes of the dynasty, passed at Hanover. 
Every one, both in England and Hanover, felt that 
a crisis was imminent, yet no one, on either side 
of the water, prepared for it. The Queen’s death 
was likely to be accelerated by her own mental 
struggles with regard to the succession to her crown, 
and by the fierce quarrels and jealousies that raged 
among her advisers. The rival ministers could 
scarce forbear coming to blows in her presence, the 
rival claimants to her throne were eager to snatch 
the sceptre from her failing hand almost before she 
was dead. James, flitting between Lorraine and St. 
Germains, w^as in active correspondence with his 
friends in England waiting for the psychological 
moment to take action. Over at Herrenhausen, the 
aged Electress watched with trembling eagerness 
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every move at the English Court, straining her ears 
for the summons which never came. Though she 
knew it not, in these last months she and Anne 
were running a race for life. 

The news that came to Sophia from England 
was bad, as bad as it could be. The Tories were in 
power, and what was worse, the Jacobite section of 
the Tories, headed by Bolingbroke and Ormonde, 
were gaining swift ascendency over Oxford, who 
still, outwardly at any rate, professed himself in 
favour of the Hanoverian succession, and so, for 
that matter, did Bolingbroke too. The Queen, it 
is true, continued to profess her friendship to the 
House of Hanover, but her professions were as 
nothing worth. As her health failed, her conscience 
reproached her with the part she had played towards 
her exiled brother. There was another considera¬ 
tion which weighed with her more than all the rest, 
one that does not seem to have been given due weight 
in the criticisms which have been passed on her 
vacillating conduct, either from the Hanoverian or 
the Jacobite point of view. Like her grandfather, 
Charles the First, Anne was fervently attached to the 
Church of England ; her love for it was the one fixed 
point in her otherwise tortuous policy. Like Charles 
the First, she saw the English Church through the 
medium of a highly coloured light, as a reformed 
branch of the Church Catholic, and as the via media 
between Protestantism and Popery. Her love for 
the Church was a passionate conviction, and her zeal 
for its welfare was shown by many acts throughout 
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cr 'i'hc cxmisf urt^ctl l>y hi-r iViciuls for her 

onchict to lu.-r fatlurr was that she had hct-n arinatcd 
y/.cal for the ('hurch, whicli was in dan;j;cr at liis 
ands. 

'The ({U(*slion now presented itself a_oain. Ilow 
-ould the Chun-h fare witli a Roman ('atliolie as 
cr succf.-ssor ? James, it was true, spoke fair, and 
eclared his determination to maintain the (’huri’h 
f Lngland in all its rights and privileges as hy law 
itabiisiual, hut tlte (Jueen rememheis-d that King 
lines the Siarond had promised the .same, and had 
LTsecutial the (dhureh lieyond measure. The people 
ad not forgotten the e.xpulsion of tin- l-'elIo\v, of 
fagdaleu, or tlir t‘<>niinittal <jf the* sevrn hi‘Jinps 
> thc‘ 1 ower. W'ould not her hrother al-.o, in the 
line spirit of hliiul higotry, sei-k to destroy one of 
le strongest hulwarks of the throne.^ “ I low e,m 
serve him, my lord?” she once asked lUu kiiijdi.un. 
\ ou know well that a Papist eantnit enjoy this 
own in [leai e. .\11 \v<iuld he ea-w." she contiuued, 
il he Would enter the ji.de ol the < luuvh ol 
ngland. ' But that w.ts w-liai j.un<"i would not 
>. ih\ tint other hand, the ( diun h would gain 
tie, and jirohahly sutler much, il its temporal lle.ul 
mat the h.lecfress .Sophia, a (lerinan <'alvini-a. with 
strong bias t<iw.irtls rationalism, as w.e, shown liy 
•r patronage of the .sceptic Toland ami other-, of ih<- 
me way ol thinking. In truth, some syinpailiy 
ust he extentied tc» Oiieeii .Anne, and those of her 
any subjitets who thought with her. It is no 
^ M*u.|ihcrAf>!i Stuart I’aprin, vi»L li, 
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wonder they were undecided how to act, for the] 
were between the Scylla of Popery and the Charybdi 
of Calvinism. 

Yet the impassioned appeal which James ha( 
addressed to his sister that she would prefer “ you 
own brother, the last male of our name, to th( 
Electress of Hanover, the remotest relation wi 
have, whose friendship you have no reason t< 
rely on, or to be fond of, and who will leave thi 
government to foreigners of another language, anc 
of another interest,” ^ could not fail to awaken ; 
responsive echo in the Queen’s heart. Other con 
siderations weighed too. She was by temperamen 
superstitious, and as her health failed and she sa\ 
herself like to die, childless, friendless and alone, shi 
came to think that the restoration of the crown ti 
her brother was the only atonement she could mak 
for the wrong she, his best-loved child, had done he 
father. This sentiment of Queen Anne’s was wel 
understood, and for the most part approved, by th 
Courts of Europe, with whom, almost without ex 
ception, the Hanoverian claims were unpopular, an( 
considered to have little chance of success. Th 
ambitions of the Electress Sophia met with n 
sympathy, and the idea of her becoming Queen c 
England was scouted as preposterous. Even he 
beloved niece and confidante, the Duchess c 
Orleans, gave her cold comfort. “ Queen Anne, 

^ Letter of James to Queen Anne, May, 1711. In this letter 1 : 
styles himself ^‘The Chevalier St. George It is to be noted that 1 : 
does not speak of the Electress Sophia as a foreigner, but only of h< 
descendants. 
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she wrote to h(tr, “must lx* vvel! aware* iu ht-r lirari 
of hearts that our yoimn' kiuj^ is her tiroilier ; I [«•(•] 
certain that hvr conscittruat will wake* u|) liefon* hrr 
death, and slu! will do justit*e t<> her hrether’*.^ 

N(!itlK!r the Itkrctn^ss Sophia nor the I )ue!iess 
of Orleans rt*alised tlnit tlu! crown (d* f{n*»IaiHl 
was not in the* Ou(*<*ifs oift, (»r that thrre wa . a 
pow(*r l)ehind the throne gn*ater tiian th«' (hiorif. 
If this poW(*r liad Ix'cn v<*strd in tlu* pf'<jp!»\ 
tlnaat is littk' doubt that Janies wmilel ha\c« 
coinc! into his own. In 171*} the fit kle tide u> 
|)opular feelinj4’s(*<‘ined ke flowintt in hi-» lavoiir. 
L'or the last ytsar or two tin* birthday of jainr'a 
Iiad lieen celebratc‘d as openly as if he had breii 
aV* /t/r/e an<I not dv Jure the hair io tlu* crown, atid 
his a(llu*n*nts wens* to lx* hxnul e’verj’whaif* in 
tlu* Army, in the Navy, in tlu* ( hun h, in botlt 
House's of’ Parlianu*m, atui e\ eai in the e oiiiu if. 
of the C>ti<a*n lu‘rsc*lf. But as a result of tlu* Rr 
vedution Sc‘ttiement of lOSS, du* ba!.uu<* of pfswm 
n'stcal, n<a witli tlu* pe*op!f% lua with tlu* t hirfm, lua 
ev(*n with her clujsen advise-rs, but with tiie Wdiii; 
oliaarcliy. 'The LIe(*trt*ss So-plua did iioi aj) 
pnaa’ait* fully tlu* extent td" this powc*r ; iiulf’ed it 
was iinpossilde for a.ny one who had not a Hose 
accjuainiance* with Hnohsh pcdiiics to <h^ so. bin 
she* was slirt'wd enough to s(*(* that with the Wdiips 
was lutr only hojxs 

Idu! siiualion Ixtcatne t|esj.ic*ralr ihai slu* 

Ha’Uc-r of ClxirUiUes Outhr-.n t»f Oi li-.iii-., |.. ihr 

Klcctrcf^n Sophia, uth Jamiaiy, r;r.|* 
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determined to depart for once from her policy of 
outward abstention from English politics, and to 
take action independent of the Queen. The Whigs 
represented to her that the presence in England 
of some member of her family was imperatively 
necessary at this juncture. She agreed with them, 
and the Electoral Prince was most eager to go, 
and so was the Electoral Princess Caroline. A 
good deal has been written about the honourable 
conduct of the House of Hanover in refusing to 
embarrass Queen Anne, and certainly its conduct in 
this respect contrasted most favourably with that of 
William of Orange towards James the Second. But 
though this was true of the Elector George, who 
would do nothing behind the Queen’s back, it could 
hardly be held to apply to the Electress Sophia and 
her grandson. The Elector, had he been consulted, 
would certainly have opposed the idea of the Elec¬ 
toral Prince going to England before himself, as he 
would have regarded it as another intrigue to sup¬ 
plant him in the favour of the English by his son ; 
so it was decided not to consult him at all. The 
Electress Sophia, George Augustus and Caroline 
put their heads together, and with the advice of 
certain Whig emissaries who were at Hanover, 
and of Prince Eugene of Savoy and Leibniz, 
they resolved that the Electress should order 
Schiitz, the Hanoverian Envoy in England, to 
demand the writ for the Electoral Prince to take 
his seat in the House of Lords as Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge. As they knew that it would be useless 
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to in;ik<! such u r(.t(|iutst of the u> vvlimn it 

oui^iu to h;ive l)cen niach*, Schiitz was instructed 
to ^tpply direct to the l.ortl tdiancellor, in tlic 
hop{! that, when tlu! knowh-doo of his dtsnand oot 
abroad, tint Whit;' Lords would taktt the matter 
u]), amd inaki! such a point of it that tin* Oueen 
would forced to giv(‘ way. 'rh(*y litth* knew 
tlu‘ slr(,*np;;lh of Iku’ n^sistance, for Inn* detenniiui 
tion to nngn alonct ainount<H! to a mania. Slut 
would infinit(*Iy hav<‘ prelcn-nsl jam<‘s's coinin;,; 
to that of (h^orec Auj^ustus, if she had to (mdure 
the pres<‘nct‘ of one claimant or tin: other. 

I1i(! dtnnand was duly mad<s What followed 
is best t(Ti in the despat(*h whicli Bnanley, the 
S(*cretary of State, wrote to Ilarley, a relati\’e <jf 
I.ord ()xfortk who had Inani s<‘nt to IlauiW'er a 
few days previously. Rumours hatl reatTed tin* 
Oue(nfs ears that intri^ties were on f«HJl there, and 
Harley had Innni despaudusl to fmd out tlie ^aale 
of fecTnij ami temj)t>rise matters. But before 1 h* 
arrives! at Hanover the bdectn’ss's orders hati l>een 
givcni to Scinilz, and tin* move* whielt Anne lni|K‘d 
to pnwenl had beem made. Hromlc*y wnae : 

“ liartrn Sithiilz w<nit to the Lonl (liaiieellra; 
and said he was ordertsl by tin* l*decn.re*.s Sophia 
to demand a writ (at the Duke of (Amliridge to 
take his seat in Barliarnent, to whic*h his Lordship 
answttnal titat his writ was sealed with the writs of 
tile ri!St of the pc’ers, Inn he: thought it his ilnty to 
accjuaint the: Qmxni before he delivanasl it. Her 
Majesty wsas v«:ry much surprisetl to litsir timt a 
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writ should be demanded for a prince of her blood 
and whom she had created a peer, to sit in Parlia 
ment without any notice taken of it to her, and he 
Majesty looks upon Mr. Schiitz’s manner of trans 
acting this affair to be so disrespectful to her, anc 
so different from any instructions he could possibb 
have received from the Electress, that she think: 
fit you should immediately represent it to th( 
Electress, and to his Electoral Highness, and le 
them know it would be very acceptable to hei 
Majesty to have this person recalled, who ha: 
affronted her in so high a degree.” ^ 

On receipt of this despatch Harley had an inter 
view with the Elector, who assured him that he hac 
given no instructions to Schiitz, and he had actec 
without his knowledge or approval. The Electres: 
Sophia took refuge in an evasion: “It is said tha' 
Madame I’Electrice wrote a letter to Schiitz only tc 
inquire whether the Duke of Cambridge might no 
have a writ as well as other peers So writes H arlej 
home. He was charged with the less ungrateful tasl 
of making the Queen’s compliments to the Electres; 
and her family, and of asking them to state what the) 
wanted. The Electress Sophia’s hopes were raisec 
again by Harley’s request, and she and the Electoi 
jointly drew up a memorial to the Queen setting 
forth their wishes. The Elector was very angr) 
with his mother and his son, but where his interest: 
were concerned he sank family differences. The 

^ Despatch of Bromley to Harley, i6th April, 1714. 

2 Harley’s letter, nth May, 1714. 
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memorial,^ which did not err on the side of ambiguity, 
may thus be summarised :— 

First. That the “ Pretender ” be forced to retire 
to Italy, seeing the danger that existed to the Protes¬ 
tant succession by his being allowed to remain so 
lonQ' in Lorraine. 

o 

Secondly. That the Queen should take mea¬ 
sures to strengthen her Army and Fleet against an 
invasion of England in the interests of the “ Pre¬ 
tender,” and for the better security of her Royal 
person and the Protestant succession. 

Thirdly. That the Queen should grant to those 
Protestant princes of the Electoral House, who had 
not yet got them, the usual titles accorded to princes 
of the blood of Great Britain.^ 

The Elector and Electress also expressed them¬ 
selves strongly in favour of the establishment of 
some member of the electoral family in England. 
Harley promised to present the memorial to the 
Queen, and added that her answer to the several 
points would be sent by special envoy. He then 
departed from Hanover. 

Meantime intrigue ran high in England. Boling- 
broke had managed to persuade the Queen that 
Oxford had privily encouraged the demand of the. 


^ Memorial of the Electress Dowager of Brunswick-Liineburg; 
and the Elector of Hanover to Queen Anne, 4th May, 1714- 

2 This would apply to the Elector, the. Electoral Prince, Prince- 
Ernest Augustus, brother of the Elector, and the young Prince* 
Frederick, son of the Electoral Prince. It would exclude Prince 
Maximilian, brother of the Elector, who had become a Roman 
Catholic. . 
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writ for the Electoral Prince. 'I'hc; (jueen, excittid 
by this, began to have doubts whether Harley, his 
relative, was to be trusted, and whtaher he was not 
betraying her interests at the IIanov(;rian Court. 
So, to make matters more e.xi)licit, .she wrote a 
letter with her own hand to the Electre.ss .So[)hia, 
reiterating in the .strongest ami most [H;rem[>tory 
terms her objection to having any member oi the 
electoral family in her dominions during her life¬ 
time. Similar letters w'ert; also sent to tla- Ele<'tor 
and the Electoral Prince, d'he wording of them 
was generally ascribed to Bolingbroke. 

When Anne’s letters arrivtai at 1 laiiover they 
creaU:d a feeling of constt;rnation at I b-rrenhauseii, 
at l(‘ast in that wing of the pahua; which w.is occupied 
by the Electncss .Sophia. .She, her grandson and 
Caroline W(;re depressed beyond measure ,ii the 
failure of llntir scheme, and inctmseil that the 
Queen should aildre.ss them in so unceremonious a 
manner. A ft^w’days prttviousiy I .eibni/, who was 
then at Vienna, had written to Camline, saying ; 

“Cod grant that the Electoral Prince may go 
to London .soon, ;uul that all possible success m.iy 
attend him. 1 trust that your Highness may either 
accompany him or follow him inmtediately. Well 
informttd people here are persuaded that, in the 
event of his Highness going to I.ondon, th<- ('or 
poration would not fail to nitike him a prestmt. even 
if the Queen and Ptirliament did nothing. But if. 
against the expectation of tlu; nation and the hojjes 
of all well-;iffected people, the project comes to 
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nothing, or if it 1 h‘ tlnnight at Ilanovcr that tlio 
PrinexAs going would not y<*t h(! wisc% it will \)c. 
ncc(!ssary to take gntat can* t(^ attribute* the* caustt 
of the! delay to ihv. English Ministi‘rs' piihlie and 
ilhfounded rest‘ntinent. In that ease* the* nation in 
th<! <aul will force* the‘ni te» t*onse*nt to thet lh'inee*‘s 
(X>ining. But if the Paiglish ('ourt can make* the* 
natiejn h(*lie*v(‘ tliat tlie/re* is dislike* or i!Kliil<*re’nea‘ 
to, iMiglaiul at tin* (knirt of llanover, it will haia* 
a had effex't, and the last stale* will he* weH*se tliaii 
the* lirst.’*^ 

To this eoinitiunieation (k*ire)line* newv reiTe’cI, 
and lier le*ite*r shows he>w ke*(*idy tin* ^ )u(*<*n’s letiea's 
had l)e‘e*n lake*n to he‘art : 

“Alas! It isnen the Electoral Prince*‘s fhtih that, 
as (h‘sire*d 1?}’ all hoiu’si (oik, In* has n«ti gone* u> 
Loiulon hefeere* now, lie* has inovesl hc’av(‘n atal 
e*art!i in tin* matter, and I have* spokem alnan it 
V(*ry strongly to the* 1‘dea'tea*. We* were* in a state* 
of unta‘rtainiy he*re* until ye’steaalay, wlien a e eairier 
arrivesl from the* yuee*n witli hstem. leer tin* EIe*c^ 
tr<*ss, tin* Ide’eior and tin* Ith’ctor.d Piance\ u| whit li 
f can einly sa.y that th<’y an* «if a vieeh^nct* wurtliy 
of iny Ixn^el Bejliughroke*. Idn* I’dectnral Prince is 
imw in des|)air about going la take Iiis s<Mt in 
the* English Parliaine*nt, as In* haci In^pe*ek 1 tin imi 
kinnv henv iJn* wtnid will judge* <4 tin* poht'y wTiich 
ke-i!ps us still at IIanove*r, I dn not se^ inuc*h regrei 
the Ie)ss we* jicrseniaHy may suffer, as that we may 

‘ Lcttfi' of lo tlm Ivlcctoiul l*iiiui ?.Ti Cuiolmr, V'u ntm, 

4 .|(li May, 171.1. 
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writ for the Electoral Prince. The Queen, excited 
by this, began to have doubts whether Harley, his 
relative, was to be trusted, and whether he was not 
betraying her interests at the Hanoverian Court. 
So, to make matters more explicit, she wrote a 
letter with her own hand to the Electress Sophia, 
reiterating in the strongest and most peremptory 
terms her objection to having any member of the 
electoral family in her dominions during her life¬ 
time. Similar letters were also sent to the Elector 
and the Electoral Prince. The wording of them 
was generally ascribed to Bolingbroke. 

When Anne’s letters arrived at Hanover they 
created a feeling of consternation at Herrenhausen, 
at least in that wing of the palace which was occupied 
by the Electress Sophia. She, her grandson and 
Caroline were depressed beyond measure at the 
failure of their scheme, and incensed that the 
Queen should address them in so unceremonious a 
manner. A few days previously Leibniz, who was 
then at Vienna, had written to Caroline, saying :— 

“ God grant that the Electoral Prince may go 
to London soon, and that all possible success may 
a,ttend him. I trust that your Highness may either 
accompany him or follow him immediately. Well- 
informed people here are persuaded that, in the 
event of his Highness going to London, the Cor¬ 
poration would not fail to make him a present, even 
if the Queen and Parliament did nothing. But if, 
against the expectation of the nation and the hopes 
of all well-affected people, the project comes to 
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nothin^^ or if it Int thouijht at llanoviT that the 
Prince's goii\i( would not y<*t he wis(% it will he 
nect^ssary to takt* j^reat can* to atlril^utt* ilit! caust* 
of the delay to the hhio’lish Ministers’ puhlic and 
ill'foinnhsl ntsentinmt. In that cast* tht* nation in 
the eiul will turct* thrm t<» const‘nt tt» tlu! ihanc(**s 
coinino, Hut if tin- Phiolish C'ourt tsin inakt* the 
nation hclif‘V{* that t!it‘r<‘ is di^diko of* or intlificrrnct* 
to, Phatland at tin* Oourt ol* Hanover, it will have* 
a had ellet't, and tin- last state* will h(* worse* tlnui 
the* first." ^ 

'To this connnunication ('aredine* tu^w r(‘p!ieHh 
anel ht*r lotter shows how kesaily the* f]ue*c»ifs l<’tte*rs 
hael he*e‘n take'll te) heart : 

Alas! It is tea the Lleeioral Prine*e*’s fault that, 
as dc'sinsl hy all hone*si fedk, he* lias not jjone* to 
I.oiukai ht’leas* now. IL* h>v, in<na*d he*ave*n anel 
(‘arth in tin* niaite*r, anel I fiave* s|»oke‘n about it 
very htreniy;!)' te> the* !‘de*(‘ior. We we*re* in *1 state* 
eii un<’e*rtaiiity Iie*re* until ye‘st<’relay, wdicai a e'onrie*r 
arrive*d (rotn tlie f]ue*en with !eite*rs for the* !{le*e' 
tress, the* Ele*eleir aiid the* h!h-'c|oraI Priues*, ed whiefi 
! esin eady say that tlit*y an* of a viohau'f* worih\’ 
eif iny Lean! BolinyjHs>ke*. The Lh*e1oral Prince* is 
now in eh’spair aJieail te> take his sesit in 

the* !uiy;!ish Parhaineait, as In* hael Inspeel. I dei not 
knuw how the worhi will jiulin* of tin* peilie/y wliie/di 
ke'c,!j>s us still a, I Hanover. I do tmi sea iinicli n*ore| 
the* kiss we personally may suller, as chat wa* may 

' I/cttrr itf Lctimi,’ In (hr Ivtci’lnittl r'linu N t ( aniltitr, Viritiii*, 
Ji.tlh May, lyi,;. 
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seem to have abandoned for the moment the cause 
of our religion, the liberty of Europe and so many 
of our brave and honest friends in England. I have 
only the consolation of knowing that everything 
possible has been done by the Prince to obtain the 
Queen’s permission. The Electress joined him 
in this, and they now both intend to send the 
letters they have received from the Queen to their 
friends in England. I can find no comfort any¬ 
where beyond the belief that Providence orders all 
things for our good. In fact I may say that never 
has any annoyance seemed to me so keen and in¬ 
supportable as this. I fear for the health of the 
Electoral Prince, and perhaps even for his life.”^ 

There was another life, more valuable than 
that of the Electoral Prince, trembling in the 
balance. The day after Caroline wrote this letter 
was a fatal day to the Electress Sophia. She, the 
“ Heiress of Britain,” had felt the Queen’s re¬ 
buff far more than her grandson or Caroline ; her 
haughty spirit resented the manner in which she 
was addressed by her royal cousin of England, and 
her wounded pride and her thwarted ambition com¬ 
bined to throw her into an extraordinary state of 
agitation, which at her age she was unable to 
bear. Mollineux, an agent of the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough who was at Hanover at the time, declared 
later that the shock of “these vile letters has broken 
her heart and brought her in sorrow to the grave ”. 

1 The Electoral Princess Caroline to Leibniz, Hanover, y/iyth 
June, 1714. 
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The Queen of England’s letter was delivered to 
the Electress on Wednesday evening about seven 
o’clock when she was playing cards. She got up 
from the card-table, and when she had read the letter, 
she became greatly agitated, and went out and walked 
up and down the garden for about three hours. 
The next morning she was not very well, but though 
still very much annoyed she recovered during 
the day, and on Friday she had apparently 
regained her composure. Meanwhile she deter¬ 
mined that the Queen’s letters to herself and her 
grandson should be published, so that the world 
in general, and her friends in England in particular, 
might know the true state of affairs. The Elector 
refused to join them in this, and withheld the 
Queen’s letter to himself. She dined in public 
with the Elector that day as usual, and late in the 
afternoon went out for her walk in the garden of 
Herrenhausen with the Electoral Princess and her 
suite. She began to talk to Caroline about the 
letters, and gradually became more and more 
excited, walking very fast. The most trustworthy 
account of what followed is given in the following 
despatch of D’Alais, the English envoy:— 

“The Electress felt indisposed on Wednesday 
evening, but she was better on Friday morning, 
and even wrote to her niece, the Duchess-dowager 
of Orleans. The same evening, about seven o’clock, 
whilst she was walking in the garden of Herren¬ 
hausen, and going towards the orangery, those with 
her perceived that she suddenly became pale, and 
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she fell forwards in a fainting fit. The Electoral 
Princess and the Countess von Pickenbourg, who 
were with her, supported her on either side, and the 
chamberlain of her Electoral Highness helped them 
to keep her from falling. The Elector, who was 
in the garden hard by, heard their cries, and ran 
forward. He found her Electoral Highness uncon¬ 
scious, and he put some poudre dor in her mouth. 
Servants were promptl)^ called, and between them 
they carried the Electress to her room, where she 
was bled. But she was already dead, and only a few 
drops of blood came out. The Electress was in the 
eighty-fourth year of her age. The doctors say that 
she has died of apoplexy. On the Saturday night 
they carried her body into the chapel of the chateau.” ^ 

Thus died one of the greatest princesses and 
most remarkable women of her time. The Elec¬ 
tress Sophia was a worthy ancestress of our good 
Queen Victoria, whom in some respects, notably her 
devotion to duty, and her large and liberal way 
of looking at things, she closely resembled. No 
English historian has yet done justice to the event¬ 
ful life of Sophia of Hanover, who missed, by a 
bare two months, becoming Queen of England. It 
was largely in consequence of her able policy, main¬ 
tained throughout a critical period, no less than her 
Stuart descent, that her descendants came to occupy 
the English throne. 

The Electress Sophia’s death was soon known 

^D’Alais’s Despatch (translation), Hanover, 12th June, 1714. 
This has not before been published. 
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ill linyland, but no offu'ial notice was takcui of 
it until Bothniar arrivcid to announce! it formally 
in July. I'ht! choice of iiothmar for this mission 
shows that the liittctor Cietor^e, now iKdr-pre”* 
suin|)tiv(,?, was manif<!stinj^ mon! intt^rest in th<! 
English succ(!Ssion. Bothmar had boon in Itngland 
Ixifon*, and was by no means a favourite! with 
Bolingliroke and th<! 'Foriets. At thc! same timc> 
through Bothmar, (ieorge causeal a fresh instrurnetnt 
of Rt!g<*ncy to be drawn up in the (!V(mt of the! 
Oue(!n’s ileatli, containing his nominations of th<! 
l airds of the* Regetiu^y. d'his docum(!nt was (mtrusted 
to Botlimar, and the* sesds weax! to \>v. broketn 
whtm th(! Ou(‘(m dicai. On naaaving th(‘ bd<‘ci{n’'s 
notification <if his mother’s d(*ath, (Jiuam AniU! 
commandetl a gemu'al mourning, and very reluct¬ 
antly inseTted (leorg<‘’s name in the* pray<!r book as 
n(!Xt h<!ir to the thron<‘ in place* of that of thc! 
latc! EIectre*ss Sophia, dli<! desuh of the: Ek'Ctn'SS 
came* to the Oueen as a r<*lief. She* n^ganled her 
as one* (*mbarrassmc*nt the* less, for slie hail heard 
of hi*r cousin (feorg(*’s indilference to the English 
suc'cession, and she* anticipatc-d i*omparativ<*ly little 
tremble from him. Sopliia’s <l(*aih also enableil hc*r 
to ignore some awkward points in tlie memorial, 
whicli liad now reacheel Iier by the hands of I larley, 
surji as !ia.<! reference to tfie EIe(*tress’s haiglislt 
house*hoId ami pf.*nsion. But though Sophia was 
dcsnl, tile memorial had to be answered. A reply 
was drawn up in writing, and tlie Earl of (darendon, 
the nueeifs first cousin, of wliose atlachmimt to httr 
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person she,had no manner of doubt, was despatched 
as Envoy Extraordinary to Hanover—the second 
special mission within a few months. 

The Queen’s answer to the Hanoverian memorial 
ran as follows :— 

“ That her Majesty has used her instances to 
have the Pretender removed out of Lorraine, and 
since the last addresses of Parliament has repeated 
them, and has writ herself to the Duke of Lorraine 
to press it in the strongest terms. This her Majesty 
hath done to get him removed, but it can’t be 
imagined it is in her power to prescribe where the 
Pretender shall go, or by whom he shall be received. 
His being removed out of France is more than was 
provided for by the Peace at Ryswick. Corre¬ 
spondence with the Pretender is by law high treason, 
and it is her Majesty’s interest and care to have this 
law strictly executed. 

“The vain hopes entertained at Bar-le-Duc and 
the reports thence are not to be wondered at. Her 
Majesty thinks herself fully secured, as well by 
treaties as by the duty and affection of her people, 
against all attempt whatsoever. Besides these 
securities, her Majesty has a settled militia and 
such other force as her Parliament, to whose 
consideration she has referred that matter, judged 
sufficient for the safety of her kingdom. And it 
cannot be unknown that a standing army in time 
of peace, without consent of Parliament, is contrary 
to the fundamental laws of this realm. Her Majesty 
is so far from being unfurnished with a fleet that 
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shtt has at this time, inon* ships at sea, and ready to 
b(‘ put to seta, than any other |)()wer in luiropc. 

** lit^r Maj(;sty looks u])on It to l)e very un¬ 
necessary that one of tlut Itlc*ctoral family should 
residt: in (ireat liritain u> takti care of the security 
of her Royal pt^rson, of her kiuLtdoni, and of the 
Protestant succ(‘ssion, as <axpresstid in the memorial. 
This, (iod and the laws havat entrustcal to her 
Majesty alone, and to admit any pt*rson into a share 
of th(*S(t can's with lier Majtisty would be daiv^'erous 
to the {)ublii- traiKpullity, as It is inconsistent with 
the constitution ot the monart:hy, 

“ Whttn her Majesty considers the ustt that has 
been endeavountd to l)e. n\adt‘ of tin; titles she. has 
already conlctrnal, she has little encouraRcanent to 
g’rant more;, iirantini* titles t>f htmour in tin; last 
reiitn to persems ai i’oreij^n birth Rave sucli dissatis™ 
fatliim to ilie nation as produetsl a provision in 
the Ac:t ot l^irliament whc*n‘by the succession is 
estaldisheil in the Pdocitasd House, tliat when tlu; 
limitatiim in that Avi shall take effect, noperstm bora 
out o! ihekinRilnin of baiRlaiui, Sisalaml and Ireland, 
or tile dominions thereunt<» beJonejnu^ tlanioli natur 
alised or made a thmi/t n (t;xc‘ept such as ari* l)tjrn of 
baiRlish jiarerils), shail be c'apaJde to la; of tin* lhavy 
iJouncak *>r a iiimnber of either ! bmse of Parliame.nt, 
or to enjoy *iiiy office; ca* plaea.* iT trust, or to Itavc.; a 
grant of land, tenenumts <ir iu*nslitaments from tlu: 
cnavn to liiiiiself, or to any other in trust for him/' * 

^ llir Oiirrfi'n An%\%-vf to the Memorial of' thc'ir Uloioral High” 
ni*huf‘, the late lilrilreh-* 0«nv.tr,er aiu'l the lilrttor of fliutover, 
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Clarendon arrived at Hanover on July 26th, 
1714, imbued with a strong sense of the importance 
of his mission, and requested an audience at once. 
But he found, to his surprise, that the Elector was 
in no hurry to receive him, and could not see him 
for more than a week. At last he had audience. 
The account of that interview and what followed is 
best given in his own words :— 

“ On Saturday last I had my first audience of 
the Elector at noon at Herrenhausen. He received 
me in a room where he was alone; a gentleman of 
the Court came to my lodgings here, with two of 
the Elector’s coaches, and carried me to Herren¬ 
hausen. I was met at my alighting out of the coach 
by Monsieur d’Haremberg, Marshal of the Court, 
and at the top of the stairs by the Chevalier Reden, 
second chamberlain (the Count de Platen, great 
chamberlain, being sick); he conducted me through 
three rooms, to the room where the Elector was, 
who met me at the door, and being returned three 
or four steps into that room, he stopped, and the 
door was shut. I then delivered my credentials to 
him, and made him a compliment from the Queen, 
to which he answered that he had always had the 
greatest veneration imaginable for the Queen, that 
he was always ready to acknowledge the great 
obligations he and his family have to her Majesty, 
and that he desired nothing more earnestly than to 
entertain a good correspondence with her. . . . 

“ I then delivered to him the Queen’s answer to 
his memorial, and the other letter, and I spoke upon 
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all the heads contained in my instructions, and in 
your letter of the 22nd of June, O.S. When I told 
him that, as the Queen had already done all that 
could be done to secure the succession to her crown 
to his family, so she expected that if he had any 
reason to suspect designs are carrying on to dis¬ 
appoint it, he should speak plainly upon that subject, 
he interrupted me and said these words: ‘ I have 
never believed that the Queen cherished any designs 
against the interests of my family,’ and ‘ I am not 
aware of having given her Majesty any reason to 
suspect that I wished to do anything against her 
interests, or which might displease her in any 
way. I love not to do such things. The Queen 
did me the honour to write to me, and ask me to let 
her know what I thought would be of advantage to 
the succession. We gave a written memorial to Mr. 
Harley to which I have yet had no reply.’ I told 
him I had just then had the honour to deliver him 
an answer to the memorial, and that if, when he had 
perused that answer, he desired to have any part 
explained, I did believe I should be able to do it 
to his satisfaction. Then I proceeded to speak 
upon the other points, and when I came to men¬ 
tion Schiitz’s demanding the writ for the Duke of 
Cambridge, he said these words : ‘ I hope that the 
Queen does not believe that it was done by my 
commands. I assure you it was done unknown to 
me ; the late Electress wrote to Schiitz without my 
knowledge to ask him to find out why the Prince 
had not received his writ, which she believed was 
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sent to all peers, and instead of that he demande* 
the writ even without the Electress’s commands, 
would do nothing to annoy the Queen to whom w 
owe so many obligations.’ My speaking to hir 
and the answers he made took up something abov 
an hour. 

“ Then I had audience of the Electoral Princ 
and of Duke Ernest, the Elector’s brother, in th 
same room, and then of the Electoral Princes' 
After that I had the honour to dine with them all, am 
after dinner, here in the town, I had audience of th 
Electoral Princess’s son and three daughters. A 
dinner the Elector seemed to be in very goo* 
humour, talked to me several times, asked man; 
questions about England, and seemed very willin] 
to be informed. It is very plain that he know 
very little of our Constitution, and seems to b^ 
sensible that he has been imposed upon. Th' 
Electoral Prince told me he thought himself ver 
happy that the Queen had him in her thoughts, tha 
he should be very glad if it were in his power t< 
convince the Queen how grateful a sense he had o 
all her favours. Duke Ernest said the Queen di< 
him a great deal of honour to remember him, tha 
he most heartily wished the continuance of he 
Majesty’s health, and hoped no one of his famih 
would ever be so ungrateful as to forget the ver 
great obligations they all had to her. The Electors 
Princess said she was very glad to hear the Queei 
was well, she hoped she would enjoy good healtl 
many years, that her kindness to this family was s< 
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very great that they could never make sufficient 
acknowledgments for it. Thus I have acquainted 
you with all that passed at the first audience.”^ 

We find Clarendon writing again a few days 
later: “ The Elector has said to some person here 
that I have spoken very plain, and he can under¬ 
stand me, and indeed I have spoken plain language 
on all occasions. I hope that will not be found a 
fault in England.”^ 

Clarendon soon had reason to regret his speak¬ 
ing so “ very plain,” for at the very hour when the 
English envoy was haranguing the Elector, Queen 
Anne was dead. The sword so long suspended had 
fallen at last. The Queen had frequently declared 
in the course of the last month that the perpetual 
contentions of her Ministers would cause her death. 
She had striven to end the bitter strife between 
Oxford and Bolingbroke by compelling the former 
to give up the Treasurer’s staff, which he did on 
Tuesday, July 27th. Thus Oxford had fallen 
Bolingbroke had triumphed, but his triumph was 
not to last long. The same night a council was 
called at nine o’clock in the evening, over which the 
Queen presided ; but the removal of Oxford seemed 
only to add fuel to the flames. The partisans of 
the displaced Minister and those of Bolingbroke, 
regardless of the presence of the Queen, her weak¬ 
ness, the consideration due to her as a woman, and 

^Clarendon’s Despatch, Hanover, 7th August, 1714. The 
Elector's words are translated from the French. 

‘^Clarendon’s Despatch, Hanover, loth August, 1714, 
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the respect due to her office, violently raged at one 
another until two o’clock in the morning, and the 
scene was only closed by the tears and anguish of 
the Queen, who at last swooned and had to be 
carried out of the council chamber. Another 
council was called for the next day ; the recrimi¬ 
nations were as fierce as before, nothing was settled, 
and the council was again suspended by the alarm¬ 
ing illness of the Queen. 

A third council was summoned for the Friday. 
The Queen wept, and said, “ I .shall never survive 
it ”. And so it proved, for when the hour appointed 
for the council drew nigh, the royal victim, worn 
out with sickness of mind and body, and dreading 
the strife, was seized with an apoplectic fit. She 
was carried to bed, and her state was soon seen to 
be hopeless. The news of the Queen’s illness got 
known to Bolingbroke and his friends first, probably 
through Lady Masham, and they hurried tr; the 
palace. Lady Masham burst in upon them from 
the royal chamber in the utmost disorder, crying: 
“Alas! my lords, we are undone, entirely ruined— 
the Queen is a dead woman ; all the world cannot 
save her”. The suddenness of this blow stunned 
the Jacobites; they had been so eager to grasp at 
power that they had killed their best friend. All 
was confusion and distracted counsel. The Duke 
of Ormonde declared that if the Queen were con¬ 
scious, and would name her brother her successor, 
he would answer for the soldiens. But the Queen 
was not conscious, and they hesitated to take a 
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decisive* st(;j). Attt‘rl>ur)% Bishop of Roclutster, was 
all for action, and tluta and tlu^re oOonHl to i>“o forth 
in full |)ontificaIs aiul j)roclaiin Kinjj^ James at ( 'harino 
Cn)ss and tlu! Royal Itxchan^et. But th(t otli<‘rs 
ntsolv(!i! to leniporistt and call a formal council for 
the morrow to s<*(‘ what could Ik* done. M<*antime 
the Ourx'.n was sinking’, and Inu" only int(*llioil)l<t 
words went : “ M\' brother! ( )h ! niy poor brotlic‘r, 
what will b(*com(‘ {>1 \’ou ? ” d'lutrct is no doubt 
that lioIini4i)njkc‘, Ormonde* aiul Atterbur\', liad 
tht*y b{‘(*n ‘^iven time*, would have* tri<*d to obtain 
from tin* (jiH*en the nomination of jam<‘s as lier 
succt'ssor, and liave actesl acts»rdinoly, lajt tinu* was 
ne^t 14'iven them. I'lu* favourable mome*nt [)ass(‘(b 
and the Wdni^’s, and those Ihirics wl)o favoured tint 
Hanoverian sut;cession, W(‘n‘ alert. 

l>el(ns* the assembh'd council could j^el to 
business nt*xt morning, tin* door op(‘n<*d, and iht* 
1 )ukes of Argyll anti Stnnt'rst*! enit*red the room. 
dlu*se two |.p'eat pe<‘rs, n*prest*ntino tin* W'hiip; 
of Sts aland atnl Isne land r(*spt*ctiv<‘!y, annotnn t*d 
that th()ii|4h tln*y liatl not b(a*n sumnn)in*tl to tin* 
ceiuncil, yet, t>n hearini; al tin* (Jue<*n’s daniM‘r, 
they it‘k bound tt) liasten thitln*r. While lioling 
la'tikf* and C)rmoin!e sa,t sih^nt, fearino mis(Tiit*f, 
afrait! to fml i!n* iainttHn^; pe(‘rs in retire, tin* I )uke 
of Shrt’wsbury rose ainl weU:onn‘d litem, a.nd a.ske<l 
tln*in Itr take* seats al the. t:outnaI laTlc*. ft was tlien 
clc*ar to tin* jaetihit«*s that the pn*sc*nce of Argyll 
ainl Somer.sc‘t was part of a conccnlcxl plan with 
Slm^wssbiiry. Idle plan rapidly <l<ivc!lopc*d. On 
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the motion of Som<Tst‘t, seconded !iy Ar*4\Ih 

Shrewsbury was nominatt'<l Lonl 'rreasurer, hm 

Ik.! declinc'd iIk- c^filce unless ilie Cjiifrn 
apjK>int(!ii him. I'he (*oum‘i! iheii aialieiic'i* 

witli the dyin;4 (Jueen. Slie w.is ‘a’!iki,!i|4 Iasi, bet 
sIk‘ retained eiiMUi^'h <“• aC'^vciMiisne .s in ihf whil^* 

wand into the hands oi Shrewr-doiiry. .and bade I'linn 
with the sweet \Siice wln’eh wa-. hfu* 4 rliariu, 

to “use it for the ;4-noil of my Tleai hv 

ih‘ed the jat“:<.d)ites knew tliat all W'a-. nvr>i\ inr 
Shniwsl.airy was a firm adlierem of ihi- I!ou-.r^ 

of Hanover. lioliry^fa’okf' and Onnoia!#- wjilidie'w 
in coniusi<tn, ami the eausf* in thf- \wtrldi,'’ 

as Atterlmr)’ said, “was lo-a want o!" s|}iri! 

dlie \\dii|4" sta.|esnten Wf’p’ umI “do\v to i«i!sa\ 
u|> tlnir advantaiM.'. ddaw rt imaauraO'i'i \ r!.d 
rei^iments anamd and in l.Mndsm, thaw ortir-ffd ihr 
recall ot‘ iroijps from C)' 4 end, sf'iil a li^ «a 

to sf*m thc*y obtained pMssf'ssion of all da' pom,^ 
aiul did evm-ydiinj.; Ufsossary |i» clan, k a lisiiiy; or 
aii invasion in favour of' jaiiu*s. t . da' 

spatchec! to I failover to tell die I',ha lor itiai ili*- 
niuaai was dyin;4, aial llio otunsil deffaiiiiia'd in 
prociaiin him Kin;.; da* mommi da-' Cdor-oid’.. biiadi 
was mil «.>f her lanly. lliey iiaii ia»l loin; in wstf. 
d he* yueeii died earh nc'Xt monunp. Aiipnsl i%!, 
and on ilit* same day the srah, of da' ih«intifaii 
drawn up- liy C'iefu-or a{>poini.in|4 ihf' f oiim d of 
Reecaicy wen.* lirokem in die pn'seiirr of |.|if- 
Hanoverian repressentative, Bothmar. W'lihnii di-- 
lay die heralds prorlaime-d ih;it “'.Ilif’ lii|4ii aiai 
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mighty Prince, George, Elector of Brunswick and 
Liineburg, is, by the death of Queen Anne of blessed 
memory, become our lawful and rightful liege lord. 
King of Great Britain, France and Ireland, De¬ 
fender of the Faith”. The people heard the pro¬ 
clamation without protest, and some even were 
found to cry, “ God save King George 

The moment the Queen died two more mes¬ 
sengers were despatched to Hanover, one, a State 
messenger, to Lord Clarendon, the other, a special 
envoy. Lord Dorset, to do homage to the new 
King on behalf of the Lords of the Regency, and 
to attend him on his journey to England. Hanover 
was in a state of great excitement. Graggs had 
arrived on August 5th, bringing the news of the 
Queen’s serious illness. The messenger to Lord 
Clarendon arrived next day late at night, and found 
that the envoy was not at his lodgings, but supping 
with a charming lady. But the news brooked of no 
delay, and seeking out Clarendon, the messenger 
handed him his despatches, which ordered him to 
acquaint George with the death of the Queen. 
There could be no more unwelcome tidings for 
Lord Clarendon. “ It is the only misfortune I had 
to fear in this world,” he exclaimed. Anne was 
his first cousin, and all his hopes were bound up 
with Bolingbroke and the Jacobite Tories, whose 
day, he shrewdly guessed, was now over. He 
forthwith called his coach, and late though the hour 
was, drove off to Herrenhausen, which he reached 
at two o’clock in the morning. George was asleep 
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when Clarendon arrived, Init lh<- envoy dared to 
penetrate into his chamber, aiui. ialline <in his knees 
by the bedside, “ ac(juaint«;d his Majesty that so 
great a diadem was fallen to him. and ;isked his 
commands. “ H<; told mtt I liad l»esi stay till he 
goes, and then I was dismiss*•il." 

George’s curtness is e.xplanied by the i'aet that 
he had heard the great lU'ws al r«'ady. bkiger tlioiigh 
Clarendon was, another had l a-en before him. ()n 
Augu.st 1st Bolhm.ar h.ad desj>.it< h* d his se« ret.iry. 
Godike, in hot ha.st*; to Han>*%. <’r, wlio h.td reached 
Herrenhausen (sirlier the same f-vt-nui;; (.\ugust 5th). 
Still, Clarendon cinikl claim tin- honour nf being 
th(; first Hnglishman t<* ben*I the knee to King 
George. It availeti him litt!*- in th*- future*, for 
Georg<! never forgave him hi-, "pltin spe.iking,” 
and Clanmdon, finding .dl .ivi-iiu*”. of jnibiic .ul 
vancemenl closed t** him, retii»-ii into priv.ite lif*<. 

L(»rd Dorset arrivetl at iLiiiov< r the next li.iy, 
bringing the mtws of Ge(»rg*r th»* h irst's pnH Lunation 
and despatches from the Lords* *t tb«- Ki gt-iu ) inform¬ 
ing the King that a h.ul hfeii -amt to e .cort him 
from Lbdland to Luglawl. wb'-re be. loyal -aibiects 
were impatiently awaiting his an iv.d. .So<»n I l.im ever 
was thr(jnge<i with Lnglish, .di b.e.tenitig t<» pay 
their homage t*) the ris*m stni of H.m<»ver. and to 
breathe assurances of loyally atnl ek v otion. (ieorge 
received them and their h<»inag*- with stoli.l in 
difference. He showed no <;xuIt.tiioit at his .icc essioii 
to the mighty throne of hingland, and was careful 
^ Clareoclon'ii DcHpatch^ lo/r-ih 171,1, 
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not to commit himself by word or tlt-cttl. I lis [Kdify 
at this time was guided, not l^y anything tliat ihr, 
Lords of the Reg'eacy might say or dc», but !>\ the* 
secret despatehtss which his trusted a'u:!U, ISuthmar, 
was forwarding him from ICngland. Had liuilirnar 
informed him tliat his proclamatitm was utlior 
than peaceabk;, or tliat rebellion wa*; imuiinriit, it 
is |)robal)!(i that (Aeorge would nt‘ve!* have quiuisl 
Hanover. Hut as he was apiJanmtly proulaiiiif *d 
with acclamation, then* was no hi*lp for it but to '‘u. 
“'Fhe latci King, 1 urn fully persuadrtl/’ write*’. I trail 
Ia)cki(‘r soon after the. tleath oi C uMirgr tht* hirst, 
“would iu!ver have* stirnsl a st(*]> ii tla-re h,id bren 
any strong opposition.’’ 

(htorge Augustus and ('aroline hatl sliown them 
sttivers (tager to go to ICnglaial, but wfjen th** great 
news cam<‘, tln^y W(‘r<‘ caretul to ciisrirmble their 
eag<‘rness, lest tin* King, mindl'ul of tlnar intiigues^ 
should take it into his lastd to leave them befiinti 
at Hanov(‘r. Apparently Ik* < ame to tlie * eim lu Aai 
that they winild lie- h‘ss dangga’ous il he took tliian 
witl'i him; so he (sanmaiuled (ir«iru,e /\u;u.e4u% to 
make; n*ady to dc'pari witli him, aiul tohl « arMiine* 
to follow a month lat<T with all her t hildrsm e.oe^jii 
thto^ldesi, hriiu*<* hrcalerick Le>uis. f .eibiii/ Iturrird 
back Inmi Vaenna in\ In-aring^ of Anne’s d«%ii!i, and 
|-)r<iyc;d haid to go to h.ngland, b-ul he wa*. orde'i’r’d 
to stay at Hanover ami tiiiish hia liisiory i^j i!ie 
liiunswick pi meres, I bis was a biiier clisapp«»iiii 
ment, and in vain Candine plea.ded fur him. llir 
King knew tluit she and the: hm hdiHtress liad 
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em|ilf>yc!ii him in liirir imri],4UrN, and lif was 
niiiii.al It-avt* so dan;4rr*ai% an adh*a*fii! l)fhiiic.L 
I.eiliriiz hat! staa* n*as«3ii Im i!h’ lo-.s cif tla* 

lilcctnrss Sophia. 

If his !t>}‘al subjoni’-^ in luiol.md ut ro iin|};itic*iit 
to n.!C(*ivt‘ liiim tlio Kin;4 ua-. not r..|iially iiiipatioiit 
to inakt* linir .ita|uaintan'o\ Ih* hat! a good dt-al 
to do at Hano\'«'r Indore !«*a^in;4', and is- tsdu-as! to 
be-* hurrie'd, howtas-r uri;»*nl f'm;‘,Inf|i atlair.s inittlu. 
Ik*. Ho i*onl«Trod ^■^onif’ partiii;.,* tavimf’^'.* his 
Ih‘Iov(s! olortiifaio, and Vf^- 4 »-d it-* povi‘rnnioiu, in 
a council prosidod ovor fn his !»roihrr, Idiiost 
Auj^ustus. (diofirins lolt I lain »\ wiifi ro^p’ot, esan- 
h>rtin;4 Ids horoavr-d stdd«'«ts uilh asMUMia rs ifial lio 
would ctano bai'k a;-* ‘.oon as ho pirs’dliK- isaihh 
and that ho wcnild aiwa^-. havr* tliiar iiitorosi at 
heart. liotli of tlio'.o pfsann.os li#- lu’pt at ifio 
oxponso fd Hnpiand. 

A iiioiuii after the t hioof'i s tloafli iho inav 
doparlod tor the* I!a;uio, witliMiii aiiv cf'-roinonv. 
He tofdi with liiin a train o| I ian* ij luis. iiiidiid 
ing IJoriistorlt, his hriino Mini^Uor, and Rtfliotlioii, 
a c:ouiU"i!lor, two i iirks, Mu‘4apha .md ^laSaiiiioi, aiiil 
his two ndstrossf^s, Srliuloinbinaj ,uid i\io!fiiai'i’'*oi*;*ps 
d lio foriiior was ovo!j nn jf'o' ladia fan! than fior inaHior 
to <|uit I iaiinvor, and Ifsired }f,r fh,- Kiia/s safti,y. 
Hut Cdoorgo Cin'isoird her with iho ap'ifii a'cairaiief* 
that ** ill h.iigdaiid all die king-killeT-. ar^ un iny 
side/ and like tin* olliers slit* t,mp^ Isi repani 
haigland ;is a land <»l proiidso whcu'idii she might 
enrich herself, Kje!inansog|rr wsis tsiger to ge? to 
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I'AiRlamI, but she tlitl nut find it so <-a'.y. a', ‘.he was 
dilainud at ilaiuna-r l>y In-r ilcbls, whirh (iroryu- 
woukl not [>ay. AIut somo <lit’tii iilty ••If inaiiayo-d 
to ]>ucity her creditors by jiroinisi-, of ibr y;i ild sif 
would solid tlfin I'roin Ins Majesty';, new dominions ; 
thoy lot her yjo, ami she fauoht u[> the Kino at the 
li.ao'uo. rile t'ounli'ss I’lateij did mil a(ioni[iany 
him. Lady .Mary Wortley Montaou says tli.it this 
\v;is duo to iho etiinity of lieriislorli. who h.ited her 
bocjtuso she h;id obtained the post of eotiejer hir 
hor favouriti', the younoer <'raoyy.. " Leni .torU w.is 
tifraid that six- mioht meildle in the disjiosition of 
pltu'os lliat ho was willino to keep in lii-, own ii.inds, 
:ind ho roprosented to the Kim; iliat the Roman 
(ijitholic roiitjion that -.he piofev.ed vv.r. an insiipi r 
ttblo b:u' to her appoaraiu e in the ("ourt of bai 'lind. 
at le;ist :so c-arly ; but he js.ive her priv.ite fiopes 
that thinifs might be so m.inaged as to in.ike iier 
.'idmittanoo oasy, when the Kin;; w.is settled in his 
new dominion'..” 

(h'orgi* was warmly \wk oniod .u the j l.ipue. 
where he stayed .i forini;,;ht, lians.n tin;; biisine .*., 
ret;eiving Ministers ami .Ainb.issaiioi-,, .md w.tiling 
for the remaimier of his Il.moveriati ■aiile to join 
him. At the I hsgue he determined th.it Holing 
broke .should be ilismissed from .dl his otfne .. .md 
appointed Lord I'owiislu'iul .Sei ret.iry of .St.ite in 
his pLiee. On September ifnh (ieorge emb.ukf’d 
at Onmje Holder, in the yacht /V/cjovwc, .md, an om 
jwinied by a sijutidron of twetny ships, set s.til for 
Hngkind. 
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iiH’: Imk^t lai'nird at i irrruu ich (ui Saiiir«Li)\ 
pU'inlnT iHtln 1714, at "ax o'cloi'k in f*vraiin;,n 
Ml arrival ihc* ruyal yarlu. was t'f^!rhral«'il liy 
! hnianini*' u!" 14'uns, th*' riu;,pus» nt Ih*!!s, tlir^ llyitiK 
liags, anti tin’ i/hrrr*'* uf .1 vast tisavs! t»| pfMjilfs 
in had assrmhhsi al«ai'.» thn rivrr’atlix A v,r»’at 
inhca* privy c'fiunt’illur-'. and lurds, ‘*j»iiin.ial anti 
nptaxil, hurrifsl down in C irnranvit li, raipa* l«> 
e»nl ill tha iriuth il' lass! hf% and kis** iIh’ haial of 
! ntnv st)Vrrri*.»ii, ’This w,is laa, ihn fir^^a visit of 
sayp: tt> Miipjaiitl ; lii’ liati nant’ Ina'f^ ihirty four 
irs ht’kirn, as a suiistr lor tin* hand nj cpuoi'n 
iiif% ihtm Auih’ of York, w!i«*sr* tlirono 

was nnw In fill, C hi that omasion hi"* f».irt|iir 
H !(‘fi sirafid«*d all a1 f asnaiwit h, and tu* otn* 

H snnt iVtiin iliarlrs ilir Srssind’s ronri ut him 

liid him wrlisunis If’ hi* had any 'aara/ of ilif’ irony 
nvi.mts, bv. inirsi liavo hisai strin k l»> ill#* roiiiisist 
Lwnim them and now, wiirn h«’ landrd i»ii f!it* s^iiim 
It, a,nd ga/aal .11 the* snrvdlt* nrowtl ul plarc* 
ui fdiKHvesJ and josilrd i,h«ar way into ihc’ roy.d 
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presence. Tories and Whigs were there, and 
Jacobites too, all fervent in their expressions of 
loyalty, which George knew how to value for what 
they were worth. He wished them and their lip 
service far away, for he was both tired and cross; 
he had had a rough voyage, and the yacht had been 
detained some hours off Gravesend by a thick fog. 
He dismissed them all with scant ceremony and went 
to bed. 

The next day, Sunday, King George held his first 
levde, at which he particularly noticed Marlborough 
and the Whig Lords, but ignored Ormonde and 
Lord Chancellor Harcourt altogether, and barely 
noticed Oxford, “ of whom your Majesty has heard 
me speak,” said Dorset in presenting him. Boling- 
broke was not received at all. The Whigs were 
jubilant; it was evident that the King had no 
intention of conciliating the Tories. As it was 
Sunday, a great many - citizens came down from 
London by road and water to catch a glimpse of 
the new King, and in the afternoon a large crowd 
assembled outside the palace of Greenwich and 
cheered for hours. To quote one of the journals 
of the day : “ His Majesty and the Prince were 
graciously pleased to expose themselves some time 
at the windows of their palace to satisfy the im¬ 
patient curiosity of the King’s loving subjects 

On the morrow, Monday, George the First 
made his public entry into London, and his “ loving 
subjects” had ample opportunity of seeing their 

^ The Weekly Journal, 22nd September, 1714. 
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S()vert;ij^n lVt)in Hanover, wiiose “ priiuatly virtu(*s,” 
in the words ot the Address ol lint loyal Commons, 
“e'ave them a certain prospect of future happiiKtss 
It was kini^’s w(%ather. 'The September sun was 
shinino brightly wlien at two o’clock in the alte.r- 
noon tin; procession set out from (In'enwich bark. 
It was not a military procession aft<a* the manner of 
royal pageants in mor<t recent years, though n 
certain nuinb(“r of soldiers took part in it, but it was 
an imposing prot.-ession, and more n-presiaitative of 
the nation than any military display that coulil hav<; 
been devised. In it the order of jirecedence s(tt 
forth by tin; Heralds’ ()ffice was strictly followed. 
The coaches of es(juires came first, but as no 
es(|uire was permitted tit take part in tlie proces- 
.sion who I'ould not aflord a coach drawn by six 
hor.s<;s and embla/oned with his arms, it could not 
fully represent the untitled aristocracy of hui^land. 
‘I'hen followed the knights baclielors in their coaches, 
with pamds painted yellow in compliment to the Kinjj;^, 
though in truth lie was of a vi-ry different calibre to the 
last foreign mon.irch whoaffc*cted that colour, W illiam 
of (frange. ‘I’hen catne the- .Solicitor (»en<Tal and 
the Attorney tleneral, and after them the baronets 
and younger sons of b.trons .and visi-ounts, 'Then 
followed the, majesty of the law as represented by 
the Barons of the ICxchetjuer, his Majesty's jniiges, 
the Lord ('hief Justice*, ami tin* Master of the Rolls. 
The Brivy ( ouiicillors, such as were* not noble, i ame. 
n<*xt, atul then the* elelesl sems eif barons, tlie youngeir 
sons of earls, the eldi'st sems of viscounts, anel, all 
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by himself, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
in wig and gown. The barons and the bishops came 
next, fully robed, followed by the younger sons of 
dukes, the eldest sons of marquesses, the earls, the 
Lord Steward, the two lords who jointly held the 
office of Earl Marshal, the eldest sons of dukes, the 
marquesses, the Lord Great Chamberlain, the dukes, 
the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord President of the 
Council, the Lord High Treasurer, the Archbishop 
of York and the Lord Chancellor. From some un¬ 
explained cause the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
absent. 

Then, the climax and focus of all this splendour, 
came King George himself and Prince George 
Augustus in an enormous glass coach, decorated 
with gold, emblazoned with the royal arms, and 
drawn by eight horses with postillions. The Duke 
of Northumberland, the Gold Staff, and Lord 
Dorset, who had now been made a gentleman of 
the bedchamber, were on the front seat. The 
King leaned forward and bowed to the cheering 
crowds from time to time, with his hand upon his 
heart, but his countenance showed never a smile. 
The Prince, on the other hand, was all smiles, but 
having been commanded by his royal sire not to 
bow, he had perforce to sit upright, and content 
himself with smiling. Immediately after the royal 
coach came other coaches bearing the King’s suite 
of faithful Hanoverians, including his two mistresses 
en titre, Schulemburg and Kielmansegge, whose 
quaint appearance was the signal of some ribald 
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remarks from tla; mob, uhiih, forttmatciy tor the 
German ladies, they did ndt umlerstand. I'lie whole 
of the way was lined with ( heeriiie emw ds, and men 
and hoys elimhed up the trees alonp the rimie lo 
wtive tlaes and shout, “ (iod save the Kinv. . 

As the proia-ssioii entered Loudon (aniion 
retired fisnn the 'I'ower. There was a ti'inporari 
halt in St)uthw;irk. where tli*' Lord Mayor aii'l < its 
L'athers, in hrtivc-tu-ray, were drawn up to meet the' 
Kino, d'he keeorder ;Ue|tped up tt> the ros al ( o.ii h 
tintl retid ;i lone spi’eeh, in whi< h he .e.stned hi . 
Majesty of the iinjiatienee with whieh the i itirem. 
of London, ;md his sidijeets pener.dly, aw.htei! his 
Roytil {iresence amonjfsi them to ■.isut'e those in 
v;ilual)!(! blessino.s whieh they promised iheinselves 
from a I’rinee of the most illustrious mei ii". The 
Kinj^ listeneil stolidly, .md bowed his lie.id Itom 
time to time, <ir jjave utierant'e to a y;runt, whii h 
presumtibly w.is intended to eottvev tlie ro^.d .ip 
pi’ovtil, but as (teoiyp- understood liaieK .i woul o) 
Lnjtlish, the loyal adtlress .ouM haidh h.(\<- been 
inteilioible to him. ’the proee ..ion then m.aed 
slowly over Loinlon Hridtp-. tluonpli thr ( ity, I'V 
.St. I’.aul s, vvlnTe four thous.uiii ! hildten s.me, ‘'(hid 
.stive the Kinp, and so v^eitded its way to St. 
jtunes’s. I he ro.idway was lineti with troops, .ntd 
JH'ople looked down jf.im windows .Utd h.di ojiies, 
.shouted iuid threw flowers ; ihup. waveil .md 
drtiperies huiio down Irutn msu iy evei y lit .use, 
triumphal an hes eroHs«s| the streets, dm bells of the 
churches were riny^iiiK'. foumaim. ran with 
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wine. But the King throughout the day remained 
stolid and unmoved; the English crowd might 
shout for King George as loud as they pleased, but 
he knew full well in his heart that, given the same 
show and a general holiday, they would have shouted 
as loud for King James. 

It was eight o’clock in the evening before the 
procession broke up at St. James’s Palace, and even 
then the festivities were not over, for bonfires were 
lighted in the streets and squares, oxen roasted 
whole, and barrels of beer broached for the people, 
who enjoyed themselves in high good humour until 
the small hours of the morning. The day was not 
to end without some blood being spilled. A dispute 
took place that night at St. James’s between one 
Aldworth, the Tory member of Parliament for 
Windsor, and Colonel Chudleigh, a truculent Whig. 
The colonel called Aldworth, who had been in the 
royal procession, a Jacobite. Aldworth resented 
this as an insult, and, both being the worse for 
wine, the quarrel grew. Nothing would settle it 
but to fight a duel with swords, and the pair set 
off at once with seconds to Marylebone Fields. 
Aldworth was killed, “which is no great wonder,” 
writes an eye-witness, “for he had such a weakness 
in both his arms that he could not stretch them, 
and this from being a child it is suppos’d not to be 
a secret to Chudleigh 

The King and Prince slept that night in St. 

^ Lord Berkeley of Stratton to Lord Strafford, 24th September, 
1714. Wentworth Papers. 
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bounds of decency”. On this occasion she enter¬ 
tained his Majesty by mocking the way the King 
of France ate, telling him that he ate twenty things 
at a meal, and ticking them off on her fingers. 
Whereupon the astute Lady Cowper said ; “ Sire, 
the duchess forgets that he eats a good deal more 
than that”. “What does he eat, then?” said the 
King. “ Sire,” Lady Cowper answered, “ he devours 
his people, and if Providence had not led your 
Majesty to the throne, he would be devouring us. 
also.” Whereupon the King turned to the duchess 
and said, “Did you hear what she said?” and he 
did Lady Cowper the honour of repeating her 
words to many people, which made the Duchess of 
Shrewsbury very jealous. 

The Duchess of Shrewsbury was by birth an 
Italian, the Marchesa Paleotti, and scandal said that 
she had been the duke’s mistress before she became 
his wife. The Duchess of Marlborough made many 
slighting remarks about her when she first appeared 
at Queen Anne’s Court, where she was coldly re¬ 
ceived. But after the Hanoverian accession she 
came to the front and stood high in the favour of 
King George, who loved a lady who was at once 
lively and broad in her conversation. Lady Went¬ 
worth declared that “the Duchess of Shrewsbury 
will devour the King, for she will not let any one 
speak to him but herself, and she says she rivals 
Madame Kielmansegge ”. Be that as it may, the 
King found great pleasure in her society, and often 
went to her little supper parties to play “sixpenny 
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ombre She had a great advantage over the 
English ladies in that she could speak admirable 
French. The King later obtained for her a post in 
the household of the Princess of Wales, not without 
some reluctance on the part of the Princess. 

The King lost no time in forming his Govern¬ 
ment. All the members, with the possible exception 
of Lord Nottingham, the President of the Council, 
who, despite his leaning to High Church principles, 
had long been identified with the Whigs, were of 
the Whig party. Lord Townshend was confirmed 
in Bolingbroke’s place as chief Secretary of State, 
and must henceforth be regarded as Prime Minister. 
He was not a statesman of first-rate ability, but he 
was a just man and free from the prevailing taint 
of corruption ; his considerable position among the 
Whigs had been strengthened by his marriage with 
Robert Walpole’s sister. Robert Walpole was given 
the minor appointment of Paymaster-Generad to the 
Forces, but he was promoted the following year to 
the post of First Lord of the Treasury and Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer. The second Secretary of 
State, James Stanhope (afterwards Earl Stanhope), 
was a much stronger personality than Townshend; 
he had shown himself a dashing soldier, and he was 
an accomplished scholar. 

These three men were the dominant Ministers in 
the Government. The Duke of Shrewsbury, who had 
been more instrumental than any man in England 
in bringing George over from Hanover, resigned 
the Treasurer’s staff, and the Treasury was placed 

VOL. I. lO 
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in commission, with Lord Halifax at its head. 
Shrewsbury was appointed Lord Chamberlain, 
Lord Cowper became Lord Chancellor, and the 
Duke of Argyll commander of the forces in Scot¬ 
land. Marlborough was again entrusted with the 
offices of Commander-in-Chief and Master of the 
Ordnance ; the King was afraid to overlook him, 
but it was evident that he did not trust him, and so 
gave him only the shadow of power. Events 
showed that his instinct was right, for even now, 
while holding high office under the Hanoverian 
dynasty, Marlborough lent a large sum of money to 
James, which must materially have helped forward 
the Jacobite rising a year later. Like most English 
politicians of that day, he was uncertain whether 
Stuart or Guelph would ultimately triumph, and, 
having no fixed principles, he determined to be well 
with both sides. 

Perhaps the most important of the King’s actions 
at this time was his selection of seven great officers 
of state, to form the Cabinet Council of the 
Sovereign. It created a precedent which has lasted 
to this day, though now the Cabinet, swollen in 
numbers, has lost much of its former collective 
authority. Another and equally important precedent 
was set by George the First. At his first council, he 
frankly told his Ministers that he knew very little 
about the English Constitution, and he should 
therefore place himself entirely in their hands, and 
govern through them. “ Then,” he added, “ you will 
become completely answerable for everything I do.” 
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III pursiiaiu‘f‘ of this prjliry, and also hrrausc he 
roult.1 r4ioak n*> l*:n;4lish, iho Kiui* iiotc-i'iniiiod nui 
It) pro-dih^ o\'c‘r i!h* lUft'tinps ot liis i'Muncil, as all 
j)rr\iou; lurhish monorrhs had doin*, and from ties 
hr'p'nniii".; of hi-^ rri'oi until now, ('ahinot I ’.omuals 
ha\s‘ 1 H‘f'n hold \\'ith< uit t ho pro‘.»c!U'o < tho S« )\"oroipn. 

nf i'oiir’^o tho rotainotl soino iiiiluoius* in tho 

t-Manoi!- t4 tho roalin. ospe-t ialK uilli ri‘s‘ard to 
Ini'oivpi Isit this pouor was o\riTisod by 

(ifoi'iM* tho h‘ir4. iarpp’ly by ititiiroot nii(i.hod'r. on 
whioh Jtall pr‘ 0 ',onlK- h.i\'«' o.-t'a-aou to) dwoll. 

'f 'ho K uisp h» aviasa*. show'od hiinsolj by no moans 
.1 nian to b’ iopiot'od ; Ito wa . a shrowtl if ryiiioa.1 
jutlpo of thanufoi, n-ud thoiiydi by no imsms rlovor, 
ho avoidod inanv pittaHs ijito whioh a nnas- brilliasu 
man mi'dif ha\o talhan llo had alwa,\v» ! 0 ' bo 
rot'lamod witli. !Io kopt t!io appointmonls in his 
fAvn liand'^, and hisiaio |or\iluti«’ tho *|M'at \\ hiy* 
fj.i'd’» from Ids t i» 0 % oi'nnsmit. in tavoiir of \sMmsMa' 
moit with lo'.s, infhaoti* O’, ‘diowod iliat !io \^a‘* doifs' 
millo'd im4 Im ! »r • df* tatod fo. but h|s poht \ ft! 
nfruiias; in. nr ,i Xdin-ni 4! at ton fmliu-K «»! \\ his»s 

III,id- fain of los f’-.at\ thto Kiia’. n* *1 of ilio wlioli' 
italioii. !#ul it! a tastsai, t»fs»r’a' |ho 1* n-4 was liof ,1 
'a«'a! .fa!'" aai.iro slid !ns htllo kiiowlodvp* ^ *1 l'ji*podi 
aitiii , mad’- n dan. uh tor hnn to iududo m his 
lira t ,1 Oi oiuimmi .om- of tho mMU' lUMdoiafo* .irnoiip^ 

f|if< l'M.no".. ^ ii.diiioii t Hwonunoiils had taiifsl iiiidor 

W'lih r.ii tho 1 had and A’ano. and woi'r- liaidh lila'lv 
lo'.aiiof'd uioli'f I M‘or>|o thr iaisi. Ihil iho tofai 
tsa ’aisiaii- m! I S'' 1 orntroiu oitu o undoiibfodiy had a 
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bad effect upon the nation at large. There were many 
Tories who were loyal to the Hanoverian succession ; 
there were others who were determined to uphold 
the monarchy and the Church, even though the 
monarch was a German prince with, to them, 
scarce a shadow of title to the throne. These men, 
who represented a large and influential class of the 
community, were now left without any voice in the 
councils of the nation. The immediate result was 
to drive many waverers over to Jacobitism, and to 
render others apathetic in upholding the new dynasty. 

Many office-seekers at first paid their court to 
the Prince of Wales, but they soon perceived that 
the King allowed him no voice in appointments, 
except the purely personal ones of his own 
household. The Prince thus early found interested 
friends among the English nobility who were willing 
to urge his claims to a larger share in the regality— 
for a consideration. His love of intrigue induced 
him to lend a ready ear, and he soon had a trust¬ 
worthy ally in the person of his consort Caroline, 
who had now set out from Hanover. 

“The Princess, Consort to his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales,” writes a Hanoverian gazette, 
“ having received letters from the Prince whereby 
he desires her to follow him immediately to England, 
has resolved to send her baggage forward next 
Saturday for Holland, and on Monday following 
two of the Princesses, her daughters, will set out 
at the Hague, and she herself will depart Thursday 
following, in order to go to England. The Duchess 



rni-; coMixd ok tiik kinu; 

of Collo is cxp.-o.-ci at H<Tn-nhau.s(*n tomorrow 
ni,i4ht, aiui tlu- 1 )urhoss ..f \V..If.-nluitK-I tin- next 
(lay. to take their leave , ,f l„-r Knyal 11 iv;hness.” ' 
{‘aroline .irrived .it the a few il.iys l,it<-r, 

;U1(1 W.v, forin.illv reeeiveil by the Marls <.f Strafford 
and AllH-inarle .and th--ir countesses, and by the 
deinities wli-t were .ijijM.inie.l by the St.ii.'suf I loll.md 
to welioiiie her and .tiiend her dnrin;,t her siav. 
She u.is .111 oil!}i.tnied by two ol h**r < hildren, the 
I'riiaes.es .Xnne ,ui,l Amelia; the younoest. Mrintcss 
( .iroline, h.id been leb lichind on .iccoiint of indis 
I>o..ition, .ind her .-Mo a , iiild, I'rince bre.irrii k, by 
coinni.md oj the Kiny rein.iined at Hanover. 

( .iroline w.is in the hiylie-.t sjjirits at the re.ilis.i 
tion of her hojif,, and btysin with /e-.t to plat lier 
new r.-.le of l-iinc'.,.. of w.,lr-Tbat inidlt. fil'etl 
from her !..ny journey, she ■.uj.j.ed in j.riv.tt<s Ian 
the nest mommy sh.- r.-. ejve.l .i deian.ition bom 
the State . ( irner.ll, .Old lit the .lltemo.ai. the We.llher 
lieiny tine, -.Im .!,ovr in the V'oorhoiit. oi l.tshion.ible 
{irom> n.ide, .utend-si b\ a mmieiou-, ii.tin i oai he'.. 
In the evemny the Knine-., held a di.iwm;* io,,m, 
whi. fi W.c. I.uoefv attended by all the iK Taons oj 
• iisinn lion .it ih.- Ilaoi,.- On the nionow she .,.avr> 
.tudieli. f’ to the hlelHh A mb.is s.n loj .nid other 
foiei;,), inlni .tef.. .uid t.. m,,„\ lords .md l.tdies. 

who, we ate told, '’loiild Hof rnoiiyh aj.ttl.m.i the 
.lyree.ibir I'fso-j.tlon i!ir-y found, .md tile admirable 
jiresen.e of mind of her Hov.il Hi ;hne'.-. f he two 
I’riin e'. ,e.._ her dauyhlei were not h-.-, the '.nbiei t 

I hr i i|4r;- J 
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of admiration for the excellent behaviour they 
showed, much above what their age could promise, 
one being but three and a half and the other but 
five years old.” ^ 

The Princess of Wales stayed at the Hague 
three days, and then set out for Rotterdam, Lord 
Strafford, the English envoy at the Hague, attend¬ 
ing her part of the way. At Rotterdam the Princess 
embarked on the royal yacht, Mary, and, escorted 
by a squadron of English men-of-war, set sail for 
England. Her coming was eagerly awaited in 
London. To quote again : “ By the favourable wind 
since the embarkation of Madam the Princess of 
Wales, it is not doubted that her Royal Highness, 
with the Princesses, her daughters, will soon safely 
arrive. The whole conversation of the town turns 
upon the charms, sweetness and good manner of 
this excellent princess, whose generous treatment 
of everybody, who has had the honour to approach 
her, is such that none have come from her without 
being obliged by some particular expression of her 
favour.” ^ 

The Princess of Wales landed at Margate at 
four o’clock on the morning of October 15th, and 
was met there by the Prince, who, accompanied by 
the Duke of Somerset and the Duke of Argyll, had 
travelled by coach from London to welcome her. The 
Prince and Princess slept that night at Rochester, 
and on Wednesday, in the afternoon, they made a 

^ The Daily Coiirant, 19th October, 1714. 

12th October, 1714. 
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[.n.^n-ss rliruti:..h tli.- rit> of London lo St. Jumc.s’s. 
Th.. Tou.r ;,.,un. won- lin-d as thoy canu- over 
L.aulun liri iy.f. and those in the park vvluai they 
arrived .ct St. jaitie .'s l>alac<-. At niolu tlu,-re were 
illuitiiiiati..n-. and honlires, and other demonstrations 

tit jt fV. 

!l ua-, at on< e made manifest ih;it tint policy of 
the 1 1.(11 and 1 tint e ... of \\ ales was to phcust; ev'ery- 
ii. idy. i h' \ weie ready ol ;u:cess, ;ind courteous to 
all with whein they c.nne into contact. “1 find ;d! 
h.n kw.ird in .pe.d^ine to the Kiiie, Imt nttidy enoutrh 
to -.pe.ik t'l the Lrui.e," writes Ihier W<;ntworth.‘ 
The niphi alter her arrival the I'rincttss macht httr 
hr.t appearan. e .ti the I’m;. dish ('ouri. Wentworth 
w i'ile , “ 1 he 1 tiiii e.,'. < ,une into the <lr;uvine' room 

at '.e\eit o( lilt h and .t.iyed until ten. I hi-re wars 
a ha . .et tahle .nni oiuhn- tahlc;;, hut the l*rincess 
•iliiin; liowti to pi!|iiet. all the company llocked 
ahoiit to that t.ihle .iini the other;; were not u;;ed.” 
She (li.iiined all who were pre.,ented to her hy lutr 
tu'aie.iud affihihtv, The ne.\i mornitijf tin- Lriiua- 
.ni.! I'niiet look a walk nnind .St. James's Ihirk, 
with the 1 hit he ,. ol iSeilton, ihe I )tndi(’ss of .Shrews- 
hui s and Lady \Milineh;un in attendance, 'file 
Mad w.i . then tin- f.t .hionahle promen;id<-, anil they 
Weil- loliowed hv a laijte concoui'se of [leople. It 
wa. je.,’.,!! !v iioild that the Princess talked imicli 
to \otiin diam, who-.e Ili_t;h Church views 

were well known, .ind it wa-. rumoured that slie 
Would make her tlie jiovernes'i of her children, a 

’ I Stiiifhifil, iKth Octchfi; 17*4, 
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post for which Lady Nottingham must surely have 
been qualified by experience, as she had given birth 
to no less than thirty children of her own. For the 
next few days the Princess of Wales appeared at 
the drawing-rooms every evening, and received in 
her own apartments as well; indeed she complained 
that she was so beset that she had scarcely time to 
get her clothes together for the coronation. 

The coronation of George the First took place 
on October 20th, 1714, and was largely attended, 
it being remarked that no such a gathering of 
lords, spiritual and temporal, had been seen since 
the Conquest. As the ceremony marked the in¬ 
auguration of a new line of kings, it was determined 
to celebrate it with unusual splendour. The Jacobites 
prayed for rain, but the day broke fine and cloudless. 
The King drove down to Westminster in a State 
coach early in the morning, and retired to the Court 
of Wards until the peers and Court officials were 
put in order by the heralds. They then came in long 
procession to Westminster Hall, where George the 
First received them seated under a canopy of state. 
The sword and spurs were presented to the King, 
the crown and other regalia, the Bible, chalice and 
paten, and were then delivered to the lords and 
bishops appointed to carry them. The procession 
to the Abbey was formed in order of precedence. 
The Prince of Wales followed the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, wearing his robes of crimson velvet, 
furred with ermine ; his coronet and cap were borne 
before him on a crimson velvet cushion. No place 
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was founti hi tlut pnuatssion for th(‘ Ih'incrss of 
Wafts, but a chair was plactal for lior iu the Ablx-y, 
uiulur a canopy near the sacrariuin. Hict Kin|^ 
walkttii iiii!nr(liat<*ly after th<‘ officials licarino tlut 
n‘}^a!ia, in his myal robes of criinstai v«*lvel, liiual 
with eaanine, and bonlenttl witli itold laci% wearing* 
tint collar «>f St. (b‘()rge, and on his hea,d thtt cap 
of estate of (a'iinson V(’Katt lunH‘d up with ermine 
and adorned with a I'ircle of gold eiirichetl with 
diamonds. lie was supported nn either sid<‘ by 
the lii^ihop-. ni I )urham and bath ami Wells, ami 
walked umler a isinopy Inaan’ hy the Itaisms of the. 
(anqm* I’orts. He was not a inaj<’stic figure dt^spite 
llie firavery of his attire. 

\\‘heu the King arrived at tin* Alha‘y, tlie 
An hbishoj) <>f ( imterlnirv he^jcui tlu’ < ‘oronation 
service* witli tile Kec{>|p)ition. 'The King st«>od 
u|i in his eliair, and ’.liowcni himself to the peu|)le 
on every tour side*., and tlie Art hlashop wmit 
round tile chair, t allin;; out at eat li ctirner : “Sirs, 

I hm‘e prr*%ent to you Kin;; <ieta‘;gs the und.tu:ihted 
Kim; of fln"a* reaJms. Wherefore all you who are 
Come this iUy to tlo vour Inanajos are yon willing 
to dll the same A' Idle propf' shtHilfs.f “ i lod ‘lave 
King and die trmnpeta stsindetl 1 hen 

his Maji’stX' made his brat ohlation, and the lords 
wlio b^ife ihr r-fssilia pre-.cmt<'d tiiem at the *diar, 
tf'ir Litany was sun;;, and t!ie C omnumioii -.ervict* 
prot:eedfsi willl ,V, far as the Nitrile Lreisf whim 
die Ilistlop of C l.xiord preaHied wiial can only l*e 
(Jesc'fillet'l as a fiilseane sermon Irem tlie lesi : “ I his 
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is the day which the Lord hath made ; we will 
rejoice and be glad in it”. After the sermon the 
ceremonial proceeded. The King repeated and 
signed the declaration against Roman Catholicism, 
also made at their coronation by William and 
Mary, and by Anne, which was the reason of his 
presence there that day. He took the coronation 
oath, in which he swore to the utmost of his power 
“ to maintain the Laws of God, the true profession 
of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed Religion 
established by Law ”. This done, he seated himself 
in King Edward’s chair, which was placed facing the 
altar. He was anointed, presented with the spurs, 
girt with the sword, vested with his purple robes, 
and having received the ring, the orb and the 
sceptres, was crowned about two o’clock, amid loud 
and repeated acclamations, the drums beating, the 
trumpets sounding, and the cannon blaring. The 
Prince of Wales and the other peers then put on 
their coronets. The Bible was presented to the 
King by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and his 
Majesty sat on his throne and received the homage 
of the Prince of Wales and the lords, spiritual and 
temporal. The second oblation was made, the 
King received the Holy Communion, and at the 
close of the office retired to King Edward’s chapel. 
He was there revested in his robes of velvet, but 
now wore his crown, the procession was re-formed, 
and he returned to Westminster Hall. The 
coronation banquet followed, the King having 
on his left the Prince of Wales. It was all over 
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by seven o’clock, when the King returned to St. 
James’s.^ 

Several amusing incidents occurred at the corona¬ 
tion of George the First. It was attended by men of 
all parties, Tories, Whigs and even Jacobites were 
present, and their emotions varied according to their 
views. George was crowned “ King of France,” 
and in proof of this nominal right, two hirelings, a 
couple of players in fact, attended to represent the 
Dukes of Picardy and Normandy. They wore 
robes of crimson velvet and ermine, and each held 
in his hand a cap of cloth of gold. They did 
homage to the King with the other peers, and when 
the nobles put their coronets on their heads, the 
sham dukes clapped their caps on too. T his part 
of the performance afforded much amusement to the 
Jacobites, who remarked derisively that the sham 
peers were worthy of the sham king. On the 
other hand. Lady Cowper, who was a thorough¬ 
going Whig, writes : “ I never was so affected with 
joy in all my life ; it brought tears into my eyes, and 
I hope I shall never forget the blessing of seeing our 
holy religion preserved, as well as our liberties and 
properties ”. But her pious joy did not prevent her 
commenting on the ill-behaviour of her rival. Lady 
Nottingham, who, not content with pushing Lady 
Cowper aside, taking her place and forcing her to 
mount the pulpit stairs in order to see, “ when the 

1 A long and detailed account of the coronation of George I. is 
given in The Political State of Great Britain, vol. viiL, pp. 347 et seg., 
from which these particulars are taken. 
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Litany was to be sung, broke from behind the rest 
of the company, where she was placed, and knelt 
down before them all, though none of the rest did, 
facing the King and repeating the Litany. Every¬ 
body stared at her, and I could read in their 
countenances that they thought she overdid her 
High Church part.”* 

Bolingbroke was present, and did homage to the 
King, who, not having seen him before, asked the 
Lord Chamberlain who he was, whereupon Boling¬ 
broke turned round, faced the throne, and made three 
very low obeisances. He was more complaisant 
than many of the Jacobite peers and peeresses, who, 
though they were present, could hardly conceal their 
feelings. For instance, when the Archbishop went 
round the throne demanding the consent of the 
people. Lady Dorchester, who was an ardent Jacob¬ 
ite (for she had been mistress of James the Second, and 
raised to the peerage as the price of her dishonour), 
asked the lady next her: “ Does the old fool think 
anybody here will say ‘ no ’ to his question, when 
there are so many drawn swords ? ” Owing to the 
King’s ignorance of English, and to the high officials 
standing near him knowing neither German nor 
French, the ceremonies incident upon his coronation 
had to be explained to him through the medium of 
such Latin as they could muster. This circumstance 
gave rise to the jest that much bad language passed 
between the King and his Ministers on the day of 
his coronation. The King’s repetition of the anti- 

^ Lady Cowper’s Diary. 
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Catholit: tl<‘t:hiratiun was so iinpainal Ijy liis (nainan 
a(:t'c‘nt as lo In* and lat niitdu hav<! Ixtan 

prolostin*; ai^ainst s{>inolliiiu; ([uitc dilfcmit for all 
that loyal Prutrstanis fouKl know. Hut il (icsirou ditl 
not undurstaiul tho lanj^uaof*. he untlrrslood 

who wc*r«“ his ttneuues, and when Ihshop Attc!rl>ury 
tsaine forward, as in duty hound, to starul l)y tile 
canopy, tta: Kiny, roiiyhly rejnihanl him. I'hf* Kino 
had hitherto) shown stolid indillcs'eius! to <*ver)*tliino 
pis’jKired in !hs honour, deierminod laa to In* surprised 
into any exprr^ssion of adinir«ition, hui wIh’U the |)eers 
shouted and put on tlieir < oronets, f*ven his (hainan 
j)hle;.,un was moved, and he, dei lared that it remindcsl 
liim id the I )a)' id Juilypnent. 

It is pridsdde that tla’ new horn interest in the 
Htiuse <d IlanoViu' issii las! it*, heii;!u at Eicsu'ior thf‘ 
I*ioa/s «'or<inatioiu hut fwemon that tlay all was raa 
quitt* harmoii). llan'e vvis'e jarohiti’ ritUs in iiristol, 
liirminojiam and SdiwuIi. In 1 saalim, th<»u|„»h all 
pas’^st id! tjuiiiK, tin* loyalty id tin' m-oh slunved 
siypis id i hanpe ; altioiU’-. weji* tdfi’red Ui tin’ I\iny» 
and shiSiis were hear«i ot Uamn Kinp C hsa'pe’*. 
It Wf' ma\ hf’lnwe Har» »n I'idhiit/, thefi* wa*-» oni* 
pn^seiil at \\ f’stminster Hall who <»penlv refn*»ed to 
ai'kiiowledpy i tnn'yj' the hit St .is kin;;«ni die very clay 
id Ills I tifi nuitUHi. \\ laai the* c liamjiioiy armed from 
!iea«l to liiifi in mad. Oide inUi ihr IsinijiM’iiiiy* Ii.ill, 
and. ill .1 kind voice^ cliallenpecl any person wiio did 
rifd aekfiitwledye" cifsayn* A* King of England, a 
woiiiaii dire%v down Inn* and cried flial fiis 

Nlaje'Uy Killy, James ihc' Tldnl was tin* only lawful 
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owner of the crown, and the Elector of Hanover 
was a usurper. But this story is unsupported by any 
other authority. Everything goes to show that for 
the first few months, until the English people came 
to know more of their Hanoverian King, there was 
little open opposition. The Jacobites were for the 
moment dumfoundered by the ease and smoothness 
of the change, while the Tories, divided amongst 
themselves, were in hopeless confusion. Even Louis 
the Fourteenth, that bulwark of Jacobite hopes, 
acknowledged George as King of England. The 
great mass of the nation acquiesced in the new 
regime, but without enthusiasm, and were willing 
to give it a fair trial. But the Whies made 

o o 

amends for the lack of general enthusiasm, and 
were jubilant at the turn of events, which had ex¬ 
ceeded their most sanguine hopes. 

A month or two later the Government appointed 
“ A day of public thanksgiving for his Majesty’s 
happy and peaceable accession to the crown,” and 
the King, with the Prince and Princess of M'^ales, 
and all the great officers of state, attended a special 
service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where a Te Deum 
was sung and a sermon preached by the Bishop of 
Gloucester. Everything passed off harmoniously, 
and the royal procession was loudly acclaimed on its 
way to and from St. Paul’s. Truly the stars in their 
courses were fighting for the House of Hanover. 
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the Prince of Wales, who, in his efforts to gain the 
popular favour, was apt to overdo his part. But at 
first the Princess kept him in check, and gave the 
King no tangible excuse for manifesting his dis¬ 
approval. “ The Princess of Wales hath the genius,” 
quoth Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who hated her, 
“to fit her for the government of a fool,” forgetting 
that she was really paying a tribute to Caroline’s 
powers, for fools are proverbially difficult to govern, 
especially so vain and choleric a fool as little George 
Augustus. 

The Princess of Wales possessed that consum¬ 
mate art which enabled her to govern without in 
the least appearing to do so, and so effectually did 
she hoodwink even those admitted to the inner 
circle of the Court, that many were disposed at 
first to treat her as a mere cypher, knowing that 
she had no influence with the King, and thinking 
she had none with her husband. But others, more 
shrewd, paid her their court, recognising her abilities, 
and realising that in the future she might become 
the dominant factor in the situation. Even now 
she was the first lady of the land, and whatever 
brilliancy George the First’s Court possessed during 
the first two or three years of his reign was due to 
her. From the beginning she was the only popular 
member of the royal family. Her early training 
at the Court of Berlin stood her in good stead at 
St. James’s and she was well fitted by nature to 
piaintain the position to which she had been called. 
She still retained her beauty. She was more than 
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common tall, of majestic presence; she had an ex¬ 
quisitely modelled neck and bust, and her hand was 
the delight of the sculptor. Her smile was distin¬ 
guished by its sweetness and her voice rich and low. 
Her lofty brow, and clear, thoughtful gaze showed that 
she was a woman of no ordinary mould. She had 
the royal memory, and, what must have been a very 
useful attribute to her, the power of self-command ; 
she was an adept in the art of concealing her feelings, 
of suiting herself to her company, and of occasionally 
appearing to be what she was not. Her love of art, 
letters and science, her lively spirits, quick appre¬ 
hension of character and affability were all points 
in her favour. She had, too, a love of state, and 
appeared magnificently arrayed at Court ceremonials, 
evidently delighting in her exalted position and fully 
alive to its dignity. 

The Prince and the Princess of Wales had a 
great advantage over the King in that they were 
able to speak English; not very well, it is true, 
but they could make their meaning plain, and 
understood everything that was said to them. In 
her immediate circle Caroline talked French, though 
she spoke English when occasion served. When 
she was excited she would pour forth a volley of 
polyglot sentences, in. which French, English and 
German were commingled. The Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales loudly expressed their liking for 
England and things English : “I have not a drop 
of blood in my veins dat is not English,” exclaimed 
the Prince, and Lady Cowper relates how she 
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Meunnrnitli, by of Sir I\i(‘!)ard 

Nrrdhain, aii(i all tif Moniaoutli's hltHnl had [uhhI 
rcMsnfi in hato jaiMos the Srrunil and his drscs^ndants. 
I !u‘ I )urliess of St. Alhatxs was ati heiress in lH*r own 
riyja, anti tin* danhess nl' thf‘ Ihsat-aani Wliiy tluktn 
who was a rmtura! st>n of Charles the Secuiid, iyv 
hdeaiior i Svyniie ; fie also had suffrred uianv affnaus 
littfU Jaiiif's the Sets a u I. I Iff’ I hiehess t .Mon I aval 

was .i dauiduer . .f (he Duke of Marihorouvdi. dlie 
( ountt's »es of I>ei'keley and Corset were both tile 
!atlit*s < }j y»ie,u \\ hi;j lonis, I .ativ ^ tavjica* was tlic* 
wife oi the nf*w Isinl ( hancellor ; sire raine of a vaaod 
I hn isun fainik . ihe ( lavei in* -,, aiut had inarrieii I and 
^ owjarr wifh a siitMfanit'ss and seetsa y that h.id nev(‘r 
been s.nisfat toriiv ts\jihiirifsi. Rutneair said that as 
Molly < laveriny Inn* rejaitaiion had not been im 
bleniished, and ^die- was spoke-n of familiarly by thf’ 
raki‘4i pa,rt ni (he town, W e Jmd la’r 'denyiny (hi*'* 
yossip with a vi;,Mair whiCi franpl*'. us to belirvf* that 
there must, havf” been stanethiiiy* in it. Hut il is reifaiii 
that after lifi- uiarriaye lu I .ofd t ow'pfU' sfa^ was a 
viriiieais inairiiii m| biyjih' iina'eo print ipk'*,, and de 
voff’dly atfaebeii |if her liusb.ind anti ehildrcai, like 
!ier lord site had li;\eil jjta" hopr-s upon thr [ lane»verian 
sin c e'-,*iiiir .she fells y--* h«»w for loiii' year** past I 
had kept a t oiisia.iu re*rrrsp*atdenrf* wii!i the Ihiii 
i my mislres*'*. I had ie^ef*i\'S"d iiiaiiX', and 

thoso ilio killiiesi leitm-s from inav’' whii !i shows iiist 
only the inieis-sf whirh Carolimv wliile yci bdeifurai 
I riin ess, took in Ivn;,dish atlairs, Inil also tfir astiifc* 
lies*-* of ‘lOfi'ic’ lit i!ir \\ hie ladies* w!|ii w'erc* anxious 
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went to dinner at Mrs. Clayton’s, and found her 
hostess in raptures over all the pleasant things the 
Prince had been saying about the English : “ That 
he thought them the best, handsomest, the best¬ 
shaped, best-natured and lovingest people in the 
world, and that if anybody would make their court 
to him, it must be by telling him that he was like 
an Englishman And she adds, “ This did not at 
all please the foreigners at our table. They could 
not contain themselves, but fell into the violentest, 
silliest, ill-mannered invective against the English 
that was ever heard.” ^ Caroline, too, was full of 
England’s praises, and on one occasion forcibly 
declared that she would “ as soon live on a dunghill 
as return to Hanover ”. All these kind expressions 
were duly repeated, and greatly pleased the people, 
and the popularity of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales grew daily. 

Places in the household of the Princess of Wales 
were greatly sought, and as there was no Queen- 
Consort, they assumed unusual importance. Among 
the earliest appointments to the Princess’s household 
were those of the Duchesses of Bolton, St. Albans 
and Montagu to different positions ; the Countesses 
of Berkeley, Dorset and Cowper as ladies of the 
bedchamber; and Mrs. Selwyn, Mrs. Pollexfen, 
Mrs. Howard and Mrs. Clayton as bedchamber 
women. Some of these names call for more than 
passing comment. The Duchess of Bolton was 
the natural daughter of the unfortunate Duke of 
^ Diary of Lady Cowper. 
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lonmouth, by Eleanor, daughter of Sir Richard 
Jeedham, and all of Monmouth’s blood had good 
sason to hate James the Second and his descendants, 
'he Duchess of St. Albans was an heiress in her own 
ight, and the duchess of the Protestant Whig duke, 
rho was a natural son of Charles the Second, by 
Eleanor Gwynne ; he also had suffered many affronts 
'om James the Second. The Duchess of Montagu 
?as a daughter of the Duke of Marlborough. The 
lountesses of Berkeley and Dorset were both the 
idles of great Whig lords. Lady Cowper was the 
dfe of the new Lord Chancellor ; she came of a good 
Durham family, the Claverings, and had married Lord 
lowper with a suddenness and secrecy that had never 
een satisfactorily explained. Rumour said that as 
dolly Clavering her reputation had not been un- 
ilemished, and she was spoken of familiarly by the 
akish part of the town. We find her denying this 
ossip with a vigour which tempts us to believe that 
here must have been something in it. But it is certain 
hat after her marriage to Lord Cowper she was a 
irtuous matron of highly correct principles, and de- 
otedly attached to her husband and children. Like 
ler lord she had fixed her hopes upon the Hanoverian 
uccession. She tells us how “for four years past I 
lad kept a constant correspondence with the Prin- 
ess, now my mistress. I had received many, and 
hose the kindest letters from her,” which shows not 
inly the interest which Caroline, while yet Electoral 
Tincess, took in English affairs, but also the astute- 
less of some of the Whig ladies, who were anxious 
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to take time by the forelock, and pay their court 
to the powers that might be. Very soon after the 
Princess’s arrival, Lady Cowper was rewarded by 
being given this post in her household, and for some 
years she stood high in Caroline’s favour. If we 
may believe her, she also enjoyed the favour of 
Bernstorff and of the King, for she tells us how 
she rejected Bernstorffs addresses, and of her 
virtuous discouragement of the King’s overtures. 

Among the Princess of Wales’s women of the 
bedchamber two names stand out pre-eminent, those 
of Mrs. Howard and Mrs. Clayton. The first came 
over from Hanover with her husband in the train 
of the Princess of Wales as a da 7 ne du palais, and 
Caroline further showed her complaisance to her 
husband’s favourite by consenting to her appoint¬ 
ment in her household. Howard was consoled by 
being made a gentleman usher to the King. In 
England, as at Hanover, Mrs. Howard behaved 
with great discretion, and was exceedingly popular 
at Court and much liked by the other ladies of the 
household (except Mns. Clayton), who, however 
much they might quarrel among themselves, never 
quarrelled with her. Mns. Clayton, nee Dyves, was 
a lady of obscure origin. She married Robert 
Clayton, a clerk of the Treasury and a manager of 
the Duke of Marlborough’s estates. Clayton was a 
dull man and his wife ruled him completely. He 
would never have risen in the world had not his wife 
been a friend and correspondent of Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough. The duchess, through Bothmar’s 
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influence, procured a post in the Princess’s household 
for Mrs. Clayton. She became a favourite with the 
Princess, and gradually exercised influence over her, 
especially agreeing with her mistress in her views on 
religion. She was a woman of considerable ability, 
and of no ordinary share of cunning. 

In addition to these ladies Caroline surrounded 
herself with a bevy of maids of honour, most of 
them still in their teens, all well born, witty and 
beautiful, who lent great brightness to her Court. 
Of these beautiful girls Mary Bellenden came first. 
She was the daughter of John, second Lord Bellen¬ 
den, and was one of the most attractive women of 
her day. She was celebrated for her beauty, and 
especially for her wit and high spirits, which nothing 
could damp. She was the delight and ornament of 
the Court; the palm, Horace Walpole tells us, was 
given “ above all for universal admiration to Miss 
Bellenden. Her face and person were charming, 
lively she was even to dtourderie, and so agreeable 
that she was never afterwards mentioned by her 
contemporaries but as the most perfect creature they 
had ever seen.” 

With Mary Bellenden was her sister (or cousin), 
Margaret Bellenden, who was only a little less lovely, 
but of a more pensive type of beauty. Another maid 
of honour was Mary Lepel, the daughter of General 
Lepel, and if we may believe not only courtiers like 
Chesterfield and Bath, but independent critics like 
Gay, Pope and Voltaire, she was one of the most 
charming of women. She was of a more stately style 
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of beauty than Mary Bellenden, her spirits were not 
so irrepressible, but she had vivacity and great good 
sense, which, together with her rare power of 
pleasing, won for her the admiration of all. Chester¬ 
field writes of her : “ She has been bred all her life 
at Courts, of which she has acquired all the easy 
good breeding and politeness without the frivolous¬ 
ness. She has all the reading that a woman should 
have, and more than any woman need have; for she 
understands Latin perfectly well, though she wisely 
conceals it. No woman ever had more than she 
has le ton de la parfaitenient bonne compagnie, 
les manieres engageantes et le je ne sgxis quoi gui 
platt ”. 

Pretty Bridget Carteret, petite and fair, a niece 
of Lord Carteret, was another maid of honour. 
Prim, pale Margaret Meadows was the oldest of 
them all, and did her best to keep her younger 
colleagues in order. She had a difficult task with 
one of them, giddy Sophia Howe. This young lady 
was the daughter of John Howe, by Ruperta, a 
natural daughter of Prince Rupert, brother of the 
old Electress Sophia ; perhaps it was this relation¬ 
ship which led the Princess of Wales to appoint 
Sophia as one of her maids of honour. She was 
exceedingly gay and flighty, very fond of admira¬ 
tion, and so sprightly that she was laughing all the 
time, even in church. Once the Duchess of St. 
Albans chid her severely for giggling in the Chapel 
Royal, and told her “ she could not do a worse 
thing,” to which she saucily answered: “I beg 
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was said Lord Peterborough, wrote the following 
lines:— 

Bishop Burnet perceived that the beautiful dames 
Who flocked to the Chapel of hilly St. James 
On their lovers alone their kind looks did bestow, 

And smiled not on him while he bellowed below. 

To the Princess he went, with pious intent, 

This dangerous ill to the Church to prevent. 

“Oh, madam,” he said, “our religion is lost 
If the ladies thus ogle the knights of the toast. 

These practices, madam, my preaching disgrace : 

Shall laymen enjoy the first rights of my place ? 

Then all may lament my condition so hard, 

Who thrash in the pulpit without a reward. 

Then pray condescend such disorders to end, 

And to the ripe vineyard the labourers send 
To build up the seats that the beauties may see 
The face of no bawling pretender but me.” 

The Princess by rude importunity press’d, 

Though she laugh’d at his reasons, allow’d his request; 

And now Britain’s nymphs ip a Protestant reign 
Are box’d up at prayers like the virgins of Spain. 

Rhyming was the vogue in those days, and all 
fair ladies had poems composed in their honour. Of 
course King George and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales were not forgotten by the bards. The poet 
Young hailed the King on his arrival as follows;— 

Welcome, great stranger, to Britannia’s Throne, 

And let thy country think thee all her own. 

Of thy delay how oft did we complain; 

Our hope reached out and met thee on the main. 

With much more in the same strain. The Prince 
of Wales was celebrated by Congreve in his song on 
the Battle of Oudenarde :— 

Not so did behave young Hanover brave 
On this bloody field, I assure ye ; 

When his war-horse was shot he valued it not, 

But fought still on foot like a fury. 
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It was unfortunate that the Prince, on having 
this effusion quoted to him, asked, “ And who might 
Mr. Congreve be ? ” This ignorance gives us the 
measure of the House of Hanover respecting every¬ 
thing English, for Congreve was the most celebrated 
dramatist of his day. Addison summoned his muse 
to extol the Princess of Wales. He assured her 
that 

She was born to strengthen and grace our isle, 


and speaks of her :— 

With graceful ease 
And native majesty is formed to please. 

The Royal Family were very much in evidence 
at first. They were anxious, no doubt, to impress 
their personalities upon the English people, and they 
lost no opportunity of showing themselves in public. 
In pursuance of this policy, soon after the coronation, 
the King and the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
together with the young Princesses Anne and Amelia, 
went to see the Lord Mayor’s Show, attended by 
the great officers of state, many of the nobility and 
judges, and a retinue of Hanoverians, including, no 
doubt, though they were not specified in the official 
lists, Schulemburg and Kielmansegge. The royal 
family took up their position in a balcony over 
against Bow Church, with a canopy of crimson 
velvet above them; the Prince of Wales sat on 
the King’s right hand, the Princess on his left, and 
the two young Princesses were placed in front. The 
royal party and their Hanoverian suite were highly 
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where the quality of the town most did congregate. 
At first they walked in St. James’s Park every day, 
attended by a numerous suite, and followed by a 
fashionable, and would-be-fashionable, crowd. But 
after a time the Princess, who was as fond of outdoor 
exercise and fresh air as the old Electress Sophia, 
declared that St. James’s Park “stank of people,” 
and she migrated to Kensington, driving thither by 
coach, and then walking in the gardens. Kensington 
was at that time in the country, and separated from 
the town by Hyde Park and open fields. The palace, 
a favourite residence of William and Mary and Queen 
Anne, was the plainest and least pretending of the 
royal palaces, though Wren was supposed to have 
built the south front. But the air was reckoned 
very salubrious, and the grounds were the finest 
near London. The gardens were intersected by 
long straight gravel walks, and hedges of box and 
yew, many of them clipped and twisted into quaint 
shapes. Pope made fun of them, and gave an 
imaginary catalogue of the horticultural fashions of 
the day, such as; “ Adam and Eve in yew, Adam 
a little shattered by the fall of the Tree of Know¬ 
ledge in a great storm. Eve and the Serpent very 
flourishing”. “St. George in box, his arm scarce 
long enough, but will be in condition to stick the 
dragon by next April.” “An old Maid of Honour 
in wormwood.” “ A topping Ben Jonson in laurel,” 
and so forth. 

As soon as the Princess of Wales took to walking 
at Kensington, the gardens became a fashionable 
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romenade. The general public was not admitted 
xcept by ticket, but persons of fashion came in 
Teat throng. The poets now began to sing of 
Censington and its beauties. Tickell gives a picture 
f these promenades in the following lines :— 

Where Kensington, high o’er the neighb’ring lands, 

’Midst greens and sweets, a regal fabrick stands, 

And sees each spring, luxuriant in her bowers, 

A snow of blossoms and a wild of flowers. 

The dames of Britain oft in crowds repair 
To groves and lands and unpolluted air. 

Here, while the town in damps and darkness lies. 

They breathe in sunshine and see azure skies ; 

Each walk, with robes of various dies bespread 
Seems from afar a moving tulip-bed, 

Where rich brocades and glossy damasks glow. 

And chintz, the rival of the showery bow. 

Here England’s Daughter,^ darling of the land, 

Sometimes, surrounded with her virgin band, 

Gleams through the shades. She towering o’er the rest. 

Stands fairest of the fairer kind confess’d ; 

Form’d to gain hearts that Brunswick cause denied 
And charm a people to her father’s side. 

The Kensington promenades were only a small 
art of the busy Court life of the day. Almost 
very evening drawing-rooms were held at St. 
ames’s Palace, at which were music and cards, 
'he latter became the rage in season and out of 
eason, and high play was the pastime of every one 
t Court. On one occasion at the Princess’s court 
hie Prince was “ ill of a surfeit ” and obliged to keep 
is bed, so that the ordinary leviie could not be held, 
lut he was not to be cheated of his game, and the 
idies in waiting were summoned, tables were placed, 


^ The Princess of Wales. 
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delighted with the show, which far exceeded any¬ 
thing of the kind they had seen before, and when it 
was over, the King offered to knight the owner of 
the house from whose balcony he had looked down 
upon the procession. But the ' worthy citizen was 
a Quaker, and refused the honour, much to the 
astonishment of his Majesty. After the proce.s.sion 
the Sheriffs and Aldermen came to e.scort the roytil 
family to the Guildhall, where a magnificent feast 
was prepared. The Lord Mayor, Sir William 
Humphreys, knelt at the entrance of the Guildhall 
and presented the City sword to the King, who 
touched it, and gave it Kick to his good keeping. 
The Lady Mayoress, arrayed in black velvet, with 
a train many yards long, came forward to nuike 
obeisance to the Prince.ss of Wale.s. It was a moot 
point, and one which had occasioned much discussion 
between the Prince.ss and her ladies in-waiting, 
whether she should kiss the Lady Mayoress or 
not; but some one remembiired that Queen Anne 
had not done so, and so the Princess detiTinineil to 
be guided by this recent preceilent. 'Fhe Lady 
Mayoress, however, fully expected to be saluted 
by the Princes.s, and advanced towards Iut with 
this intent, but finding the kiss withheld, she, to 
quote Lady Cowper, “did make the mo.st violent 
bawling to her page to hold up her train btd'ore the 
Prince.ss, being loath to Io.se the privilege of her 
Mayoralty. But the greate.st jest was that the King 
and the Princess both had been told that my Lord 
Mayor had borrowed her for the day only, so I had 
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uch ado to convince them of the contrary, though 
le by marriage was a sort of relation of my Lord’s 
rst wife. At last they did agree that if he had 
arrowed a wife, it would have been another sort 
' one than she was.” 

I he King soothed the Lady Mayoress’s wounded 
lelings by declaring that she should sit at the same 
ible with him, and harmony being restored, the 
)yal party proceeded to the banqueting hall, which 
as hung with tapestry and decked with green 
3ughs. The Lord Mayor, on bended knee, pre- 
;nted to the King the first glass of wine, which, 
was noted with satisfaction, his Majesty drank at 
ae gulp, and then again asked if there was any 
le for him to knight. Apparently knighthoods were 
at in the programme, but the King showed his 
apreciation of the civic hospitality by making the 
ord Mayor a baronet, an honour that dignitary 
id striven hard to obtain, for he had been zealous 
I suppressing Jacobite libels, and sending hawkers 
' ribald verses and seditious ballad singers to prison, 
he King was also very gracious to Sir Peter King, 
le Recorder, and told him to acquaint the citizens 
" London with “ these my principles. I never 
trsake a friend, and I will endeavour to do justice 
» everybody.” When the banquet was ended there 
as a concert, and late in the evening the royal 
irty departed, expressing themselves much pleased 
ith their reception. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales showed them- 
ilves continually in the West End, and in places 
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and they were all set to play at ombre with the 
lords of the Prince’s bedchamber. And on another 
occasion Lady Cowper writes of the King’s drawing¬ 
room at St. James’s; “There was such a Court I 
never saw in my life. My mistress and the Duchess 
of Montagu went halves at hazard and won six 
hundred pounds. Mr. Archer came in great form 
to offer me a place at the table, but I laughed and 
said he did not know me if he thought I was capable 
of venturing two hundred guineas at play, for none 
sat down to the table with less.” Deep drinking 
went with the high play. One George Mayo was 
one night turned out of the royal presence “ for 
being drunk and saucy. He fell out with Sir 
James Baker, and in the fray pulled him by the 
nose.” 

The Court was no longer exclusive as in the 
days of Queen Anne, almost every one of any station 
came who would, and in the crowded rooms there 
was a good deal of pushing and hustling to get 
within sight of the Royal Family. The Venetian 
ambassadress, Madame Tron, a very lively lady, 
was so hustled one night that she kept crying, “ Do 
not touch my face,” and she cried so loud that the 
King heard her, and turning to a courtier behind 
him said ; “ Don’t you hear the ambassadress? She 
offers you all the rest of her body provided you don’t 
touch her face.” A pleasantry truly Georgian. 
These crowded drawing-rooms were a great change 
to what St. James’s was in Queen Anne’s time, 
where, according to Dean Swift, who gives us an 
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from Shakespeare to the broadest farce. She rather 
scandalised the more sober part of her Court by wit¬ 
nessing a comedy called “ The Wanton Wife,” which 
was considered both improper and immoral ; it had 
been recommended to her by the chaste and prudish 
Lady Cowper, of all matrons in the world. The 
Duchess of Bolton often recommended plays to the 
King. She was very lively and free in her conver¬ 
sation, making many droll slips of the tongue when 
she talked French, either designedly or by accident. 
At one of the King’s parties she was telling him how 
much she had enjoyed the play at Drury Lane the 
night before ; it was Colley Cibber’s “ Love’s Last 
Shift”. The King did not understand the title, so 
he said, “ Put it into French ”. “ La dernih'e 

chemise de Famour^' she answered, quite gravely, 
whereat the King burst out laughing. 

The Royal Family were also assiduous in honour¬ 
ing with their presence the entertainments of the 
great nobility, provided they were Whig in politics. 
We hear of their being at a ball at the Duchess of 
Somerset’s, a dinner at the Duchess of Shrewsbury’s, 
a supper at my Lady Bristol’s, and so on. At Lady 
Bristol’s the King was never in better humour, and 
said “ a world of sprightly things ”. Among the 
rest, the Duchess of Shrewsbury said to him ; “ Sir, 
we have a grievance against your Majesty because 
you will not have your portrait painted, and lo! here 
is your medal which will hand your effigy down to 
posterity with a nose as long as your arm”. “So 
much the better,” said the King, "■ Fest une tite de 
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[antique But the virtuous Lady Cowper adds : 

“ Though I was greatly diverted, and there was a 
good deal of music, yet I could not avoid being 
uneasy at the repetition of some words in French 
which the Duchess of Bolton said by mistake, which 
convinced me that the two foreign ladies” (pre¬ 
sumably Schulemburg and Kielmansegge) “were 
no better than they should be A good many 
ladies “ who were no better than they should be ” 
attended the drawing-rooms of George the First, 
and their conversation was very free. Old Lady 
Dorchester, the mistress of James the Second, came 
one night, and meeting the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
mistress of Charles the Second, and Lady Orkney, 
mistress of William the Third, exclaimed, “Who 
would have thought that we three whores should have 
met here! ” It was certainly an interesting meeting. 

The Princess of Wales was in great request as 
godmother at the christenings of children of the high 
nobility. Apparently this form of royal condescen¬ 
sion was somewhat expensive, for there was a lively 
dispute among the Princess’s ladies as to the sum she 
ought to give the nurses at christenings. When she 
stood godmother to the Duchess of Ancaster’s child 
she and the Prince sent thirty guineas, which was 
thought too little, though, on inquiry into precedent, 
it was found that King Charles the Second never gave 
more on such occasions than five guineas to an esquire’s 
nurse, ten to a baron’s, twenty to an earl’s, and then 
raised five guineas for every degree in the peerage. 

Sometimes the Royal Family acted as sponsors to the 
VOL. I. 12 
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children of humbler personages. On one occasion 
the King stood as godfather and the Princess of 
Wales as godmother to the infant daughter of 
Madame Darastauli, chief singer at the opera. 
Though they frequently attended christenings, there 
is not a single record in the Gazette of any of 
the Royal Family having honoured a wedding, or 
having been present at a funeral, even of the most 
distinguished personages in the realm. Christenings 
and funerals were then the great occasions in family 
life. If my lord died it was usual for his bereaved 
lady to receive her friends sitting upright in the 
matrimonial bed under a canopy. The widow, 
the bed and the bedchamber (which was lighted 
by a single taper) were draped with crape, and the 
children of the deceased, clad in the same sable 
garments, were ranged at the foot of the bed. The 
ceremony passed in solemn silence, and after sitting 
for a while the guests retired without having uttered 
a word. 

The London to which Caroline came was a very 
different London to the vast metropolis we know 
to-day. Its total population could not have exceeded 
seven hundred thousand, and between the City of 
London proper and Westminster were wide spaces, 
planted here and there with trees, but for the most 
part waste lands. The City was then, as now, 
the heart of London, and the centre of business 
lay between St. Paul’s and the Exchange, while 
Westminster had a life apart, arising out of the 
Houses of Parliament. The political and fashion- 
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iris'"'., and lifis- and llnas* hntkrn hy !ar*u* li«»nsc“s 
wiili |sirdriis. If fta'iiuiiairsl in l!\'dt’ l^lrk. flail a 
wild lasilli, wifli firlds |m ih#^ iiMtih aial 
to flir wrsf, fllMiiinshii?\, SuIim aud SrVfil 1 dais 
wii'f* fasliiMiiaI.iIf* disfri* ts fdnany f*!d iiiainaniis in 
llliMiiiisliiiry aff' n*lii-s til the* kjuf’rn Aiiin' «uid rarly 
CirsirMiaii Mfak tiiMiigh lh«’ fide* nt kisliinri w.is alrratf)- 
fit inirv?’ wrstward, Cintsvrrinr Stjiian' 
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was not begun until 1716, and Mayfair was chief!; 
known from the six weeks’ fair which gave it it 
name. One feature of the London of the earl; 
Georges might well be revived in these days c 
crowded streets and increasing traffic. The Thame 
was then a fashionable waterway, and a convenien 
means of getting from one part of London t 
another. Boats and wherries on the Thames wer 
as numerous and as fashionable as gondolas a 
Venice, and the King, the Prince and Princess c 
Wales, and many of the nobility, had their barges i: 
the same way that they had their coaches and sedar 
chairs, and often “ took the air on the water ”. 

London, though quainter and more interestin 
then than now, had its drawbacks. Fogs had scarcel 
made their appearance, but the ill-paved streets, e> 
cept for a few lamps which flickered here and there 
were in darkness, and link boys were largely eir 
ployed. After dark the streets were dangerous fc 
law-abiding citizens. The “ Mohocks,” who were th 
aristocratic prototypes of the “Hooligans” of 01. 
day, had been to some extent put down, but man 
wild young bloods still made it their business i 
night to prowl about the streets molesting peaceab! 
citizens, insulting women and defying the Watch, wh( 
drunken and corrupt, often played into their hand 
Conveyances were difficult to procure; the old an 
dirty hackney coaches were few, and dear to hir 
There were sedan-chairs, but they had not yet corr 
into general use, and were the privilege of the fe 
rather than of the many. The town must have bee 
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vrrx iin'isy in day'i, a haln-l at n-i^s \vc‘nt up 

from iiifiur.uit iiui-ifiaiis, haJIad siiytu-rs, nraiiyu* pirls, 
flowt'r 1 itin»*rant \'^‘iu!(»rs, I'al 

tiiair-luiit«‘ vM’iud**!*'. aiul sn fiirili. fdh’aud 
(lisruputa!>lu prr^-^tau*‘•tiHul in tht* yuittca's, a.iul ‘>h<Htk 
ilii’r iniXi's al tlu* pas‘.«a'‘-* hy and prstnxal tliuin !u 
ipunbkx l)ruuk^ainr%s wa^ mnnnun. and aufuunP’d 
fur t!iu mail}' and tn’awla that tuuk p!a«"r in 

tllr slruftN. 

In thr fashiMiitihlr \vt#rl<{ diiuif’r was taknn in ihr 
iniddir uf thf* day. nr fmin (vvu tu t<nir ckrlin'k, and 
supprr was tin* p!ra*»antrr an«i morn int«»nnal nasil. 
("ard pariira anil su{i}>i'r parti?*s p*ai(-ra!!y waait |s^ 
"rhfU'i* wrfi* !i|»hiur hnspitalili«*s a!s<^-: aiul 
ainunp" wfalthy many j)l<stsam littk* patluT' 

inps wurr lu’k! ifi flu* iwaminj; annmtl (Siftrc* anil 
uraipp’s. I,atiif^> tjuality passes! in<»^4 tlnar 
attrrn«H*!i*> hum 1 uhis<* to liouar tlrinkittp^ tfsi. 

wliirfi al l!if' hiidi prisrs tfnm asktsf was a luxury. 
Mrn iif' iasliifiii iilk’f! away many hiHip-* in thi’ isilfis* 
and t'hiHs^laft* liuiisf*'-., of whirh siiuif of ihr inir.i 
kiiinnis wias' V\ fiitr^'s f hoe ulaff' IF >uso I now iIh* wo! 1 
known ifir c Miaia. Troo, alsi» in St. jaint‘*»’s 

Slrni. Sijiiirr's insir t iray‘s Inn <ia,tf*, Ckirraway’s 
in Tlianyjr AllfW’ ami IJoy«rs in I.oinlaard Sirofi. 
C lulls wrru ill fht’ir intanry wlnm < lfs»rp/‘ fin* Mrsi wsis 
kiinp A fi’W* hail r'i»iiu* iiiPi huiiiyp hiil iln-y worn 
i'hiflly iilorary or politiral sorifiirs. siirh as ih«* lirirf' 
livfsl Kit C'at f’lllh, which %Vas ilnvolnl Co the* Ifollsr 
Ilf’ Haiiovur* and t’l<»iirisht*«l in f,^hiorn Atmxs rriypp or 
the* Kk’iolMU* f diilp childly fonmal of jaisiliiir Hquircs. 
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There was also the Hellfire Club, a wild association 
of young men, under the Duke of Wharton, which 
did its best to justify the name. 

London lived more out of doors at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century than it does now ; we read 
of fetes in the gardens and parks, the ever popular 
fairs, pleasure parties on the Thames in the summer, 
and bonfires in the squares and on the ice in winter, 
and many street shows. 

Any picture of social life of the period would 
lack colour which did not give some idea of the 
quaint dress of the day. Men thought as much 
about dress as women, and though it is impossible 
to follow all the vagaries of fashion as shown in the 
waxing and waning of wigs, the variations of cocked 
hats, coats, gold lace and sword hilts, yet we may 
note that men of fashion began to wear the full- 
bottomed peruke in the reign of George the First, and 
their ordinary attire consisted of ample-skirted coats, 
long and richly embroidered waistcoats, breeches, 
stockings, and shoes with buckles, and three-cornered 
hats. The beaux or “ pretty fellows ” of the day 
blazed out into silks and velvets, reds and greens, and 
a profusion of gold lace ; they were distinguished not 
only by the many-coloured splendour of their attire, 
but by their scents of orange flower and civet, their 
jewelled snuff-boxes, their gold or tortoise-shell 
rimmed perspective glasses, and especially for their 
canes, which were often of amber, mounted with gold, 
the art of carrying which bespoke the latest mode. 

The ladies; naturally, were no whit behind the men 
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in th<* vuridy aiui nove^lty nf tJtrir ni!!n\ Hiry 
thcansi'Ivrs with th<“ hrii»l!tr,^>! and 

hair, pilrai up ur llttwin;,;. with iirrssas hiydi 

<»r I<nv, as tasliinn tlrt*rt*f*d, arraii‘,M‘d in rinyhis «, h’ 
wnrii plain ur puwdta’ud, wrm thruiiplt a.s main 
duOuatiuns as tlirir lord’.' hi*t p^riwip'^ anti 

jKTukf-.. d‘hf“ tan p!ay<si a laray^ part in i'un\‘ri‘sati* >fi 
and tiirtatiuiu atai patt'la-s atid powtirr wiar anansy d 
with line* rc*;,»a^''d tu <dlfM.a. Mull', wurr a prudi;doii% 
si/r. ft is iinpu'vdhl** lur tin* iinau man lu a 

pariifular tlrsrri|)ti<»n ul i1h‘ silka, \s*hsia, jinvuk., 
lac'f'.,, rihliuir, aiiii fratlMa'’-. whi* !i turin<*d p.ut t!s- 
uijiiipinrnt uf a lafly ut qualitv, av n* !»»lluu tlir 
mystaiiV". ut auininud*’^ark’s In’djy a\ ns and 

inuliraps. Pmt iIh* walkin*» ili't'sst-s, it ws^ ina\' jutlp'' 
fruin thr iashimi piat*’s, srran ha\s'’ Irfi an *-\tra 
urdiijar\" aniuiini uf {ursan uxpu's’d, tu h.ns’ (hs'u 
liplil in fin* waist, and tu Inivr larrifd an riiMrmuu-» 
iiuinhrr uf li« fuins’s. d lirhut^p, w liii li ppadnalK dtaad 
uprd tlnsni;.»!i flirt rsiiy^ian la-'a. wastli*'' niu*.t im»ns!rMUs 

rtiuniiiiy tli.if iwaa' appfsirrd in thr* wrtrld uj tasliiMn., 
llir !a*h‘ wliu wur*'* a h*»«*p issdK' sftHiil in .i »ai;*s 
and wlirii 'dif* Iilnvrt,!, shr ditl lltif sresn |m Wall,. f«>i 
fim* sirps wr'ismiuf visihlr, hut 'Jt*' Was ratlnu' wafird 
alufi**. Su sff'pprsi fair ladi>-'^* li'Mtu tlnar ^^-dan < !'iair^-s 
«n' lluaff'd dsiwii llif’ aas'Utirs *»f K riraiiip* »i:i aiifl 
Hainpiuii (diiiri. Srrvants wurr liuihf-s almnsi as 
finr as llirir inasirrs a,ntl inistn^ssrs, and aprd iln ii 
iiKiiilirrs and tlirir virr’s. Al! pp'rat iiiailsiuiis sup 
pKirifsl ihrfiii),;s uf' kllr srrvaiUs in purypsiiis livf-rii-.. 
and iny lady ufiiat Innl hrr tiri^ru huy, wliu msiiird 
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on her, clad in scarlet and gold, with a silver collar 
around his neck. 

Society in the early Georgian era, though marred 
by excess in eating and drinking and by coarseness 
in conversation, which the example of the King 
had made fashionable, was characterised by a spirit 
of robust enjoyment. Judging from the letters, 
journals, plays, poems and caricatures of the period, 
social life was exceedingly lively and varied, though 
too often disfigured by bitter party animosities, 
scurrilous personal attacks and brutal practical jokes. 
The tone was not high. The beaux and exquisites 
were given to drunkenness, vice and gambling; the 
belles and ladies of quality to scandal, spite and 
extravagance, to a degree unusual even among the 
rich and idle, and the marriage vow seemed gen¬ 
erally to be held in light estimation. But we 
should not be too hasty in assuming that the early 
Georgian era was necessarily much worse than the 
present day. If there was more grossness there 
were fewer shams. Its sins were very much on the 
surface; it indulged in greater freedom of manners 
and licence of speech, and many leaders of society, 
from the King downwards, led lives which were 
notoriously immoral; but there were plenty of honest 
men and virtuous women in those days as now, 
probably more in proportion, only we do not hear so 
much about them as the others. In many respects 
life was purer, simpler and more honest than it is 
to-day, beliefs were more vital, and the struggle for 
existence far less keen. 
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Such was the London to which Caroline came, 
and such was the society which she, as the first lady 
in the land, might influence for good or evil. Let it 
be recorded that in her own life and conduct she 
did what she could to set a good example. She was 
a good wife and a good mother, no word of scandal 
was ever whispered against her, and in her own 
circle she strove to encourage the higher and 
intellectual life, and to purify and refine some of the 
grosser elements around her. More than that she 
could not do, for it must be remembered that the 
duty of moral responsibility was not greatly ac¬ 
counted of in the days of the early Georges. 
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by lavish expenditure of secret service money, but 
were so unconstitutional as to drag the King into 
the arena of party politics. In the Royal Proclama¬ 
tion summoning the new Parliament, the King v/as 
made to call upon the electors to baffle the designs 
of disaffected persons, and “to have a particular regard 
to such as showed a fondness to the Protestant 
succession when it was in danger This was per¬ 
haps to some extent justified by a manifesto which 
James had issued the previous August from Lorraine, 
in which he spoke of George as “ a foreigner ignorant 
of the language, laws and customs of England,” and 
said he had been waiting to claim his rights on the 
death “ of the Princess our sister, of whose good 
intentions towards us we could not for some time 
past well doubt This manifesto compromised the 
late Queen’s Ministers, and the Government deter¬ 
mined to challenge the verdict of the country upon it. 

The Jacobites were quite willing to meet the 
issue. Riots broke out at Birmingham, Bristol, 
Chippenham, Norwich and other considerable towns 
in the kingdom. In the words of the old Cavalier 
song, it was declared that times would not mend 
“ until the King enjoyed his own again,” and James’s 
health was drunk at public and private dinners by 
passing the wine glass over the water bottle, thus 
transforming the toast of “ The King,” into “ The 
King over the water”. The hawkers of pamphlets 
and ballads openly vended and shouted Jacobite 
songs in the streets, and many of them were pro¬ 
secuted with great severity. Two forces, opposite 
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reiuscil ut*kn«iuth<‘ valicliu* of .Anglican 
sai'rai!a'!it:» <>r onh-rs, and who n’^anlcxl tint Churcli 
of haiolaiul as h<*n’tical. 

I1ii‘ rrsult ot th<‘ (ion(!ral Idociu^i was a fon* 
none* ('onrliisiiHI, iar tliouvh only a V(*ar or two before 
the peoplf in many parts <»f baii^laiul had sliown 
theinseh'rs well disposed to wards a Stuaj't restoration^ 
they WfS'e easily led by those in authority. Ida! 
inol) is alwayf> ready to sIkuu with the str<Hio(‘r, 
and in tins iie.tanee tlte \\’hi;,;s and tlu: I lanovc'rians 
liatl emarlv slanvn ihemselvt's the stronoer. dlntn* 
hatl l»eeii an impi'ovemenl in trade aiid a Ro<k 1 
harve st, ,uid this tolt} in favour of tlu* new reV»/we. 
In ‘diort tbo preat ma‘»s ol tlu- people were utt<a‘ly 
w«‘ar\’ ot pt»liura! -.trile and revolutions; all llu‘\' 
wanted was tn be h'tt to live du'ir H\’es, aiul tio ilieir 
work in pfsite. and. proviiled they wert* not overtaxed, 
(»!’ their iilieities and reliyioit m<*naeed, tlu*y wen* 
(juile iridiflerent uhethera Stuart <u'a (iuelph rei«pied 
over' i!u-iii. (hitsifie l.iuulon and tlu* ju’eat <ilies 
p4flitii s did iu*t allei t tho people oiu* wa\' or another, 
but pieiuditf ri“e-s ku’ sfnuetlunyy and there is no 
doiila that die prnpie of b'uidand, by an overwhelm 
Jill* inai»»ritv, wc-re prejutliec’d ap^ainst the l\<mtan 
t‘atliolii rrliejoii. aiul a. K<anan ratholir' elaimani. to 
the thr* aie, alter their expr-rieiu e (4 jaine’. du* Seeoiul 
was iiaiimtiU- re<sii'ded with -auipit ion. I hr haiidi-Ji 
peopio Imew little a.s yot al-MMit C leorpe trom 1 lanover, 
afid t ared le-.s ; tfu* only tliinp they kiu*w wa,s tliaf 
he was tua a, Roinaii <‘atludie, and that was in Iiis 
hiVcnjIS Tliev siydted too ftir *i settled form of 
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:inil Attfiortli aiiil pnuAuni Jainrs. 
Hut a!! l\u' Minister-. Wf-n* nut /ealuu‘> as W'aJpulr. 
aiui naas* naHlt'rair 4'uiiiisels prevailrti ; iht'y were 
atraic! <>!' arnusin** tla* ^nd cry <»! “'Hie ( *!uir< li in 
ilaiis'er/’ aia! Attr-rlair) was let't alnra*. Hut liuliia.* - 
laeike in the iiiHr.e<»f Hunls .‘.at tuul lieard lliat he 
and seme t>f his l.iie < tfllearuies wt're tt> He iinpea,(iieti 

of' !l!'»Jl It'fSlst III. 

lielin* d »rek« • atleeted !<» tl'eat tile tllfeat witll 
(saitempt, and ter .ume days he wtiw ahuui in 
puhlit' a * ir.ual, savin;’ tliat he was ydad tu Ih' quit 
uf’ tile t are^i «4 et!u e-, .{Htl (m he ahh* devote 
his h i 4He iiifuatiue. ( )n tlie » venin;,» o! Mareli 
2 hi\i \ lie <j 4Mitatiou-A sliMwed hinViell in a 

1 H ^ X , It I hun Lane, disu . .f d plans for the lUeaTow, 
aful lau:di»si and talked uitli liis trimals. Wdieii the 
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a ;U'a\e ini'4ak*s was !ar;»eh * leteiinilied liy 
M aiihoiMuaji, wile. Hmu)* anxious to p/i him out of 
f!is' wa\\, pifUeiiiir*! in- had certain kno\v!e'«|pp* that 
if was .lapeed hetwee-n the haiplish Milti‘- 4 e|s, and 
the ! hit* !i c levernnieiit that he was Ui He lielieaded. 

A ^ oiiiMIlllis' nt Se« fei wsis IJoW fortlU'd |o 

csxaniiiie inlo ilir- i Miidui t of ilie ia'4 Minisiry of 
Anne with reysird to the Tis'af) of Idreeht 

ami jatiies'% restoration, llhs ioininiflei* r'oiisislrd 

4^' twefiiy oiif^ ftif’iuHers, all Wdhp/s and when at 
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safe distance he saw the list, Bolingbroke must have 
known that he had little chance of a fair trial, for the 
chairman of the committee was his bitter enemy, 
Robert Walpole. The Tories in Parliament still 
believed, or pretended to believe, that matters would 
not be carried to extremities, and talked much of 
the clemency of the King, but they were mistaken. 
When the committee reported it was found that 
Oxford, Ormonde and Bolingbroke were to be 
impeached of high treason, and Strafford, who was 
one of the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, was accused 
of high crimes and misdemeanours. Ormonde was 
living at Richmond in great state, and, since his 
dismissal, had ostentatiously ignored the House of 
Hanover. He was very popular with the people, 
and had powerful friends in both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, many of whom urged him to seek an audience 
of the King at once, and throw himself on the royal 
clemency. Others wished him to go to the west of 
England, and stir up an insurrection in favour of 
James. Ormonde did neither. Like Bolingbroke, 
he was seized with panic, and determined to fly to 
France. Before he went he visited Oxford and 
besought him to escape also. Oxford refused, and 
Ormonde took leave of him with the words : “ Fare¬ 
well, Oxford, without a head,” to which the latter 
replied ; “ Farewell, duke, without a duchy ”. 

Of the threatened lords Oxford was now the 
only one who remained. He was in the House of 
Lords to hear his impeachment, and when it was 
moved that he should be committed to the Tower, 
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; made a short and dignified speech in his defence, 
e was escorted to the Tower by an enormous 
owd, who cheered loudly for him and the principles 
; represented. The cheers were ominous to the 
overnment, and showed that the Whigs in their 
st for vengeance had shot their bolt too far. 
hese impeachments were in fact merely the result 
party animosity, and could not be justified on 
oad grounds. The Treaty of Utrecht, whether bad 
■ good, had been approved by two Parliaments, and 
e responsibility for it therefore rested not upon 
e ex-Ministers, but upon the nation, which had 
efficiently punished those Ministers when it drove 
em from power. From the report of the com- 
ittee it seemed that the impeached lords had 
ntemplated the restoration of James as a political 
)ssibility, but they had left no evidence to show 
at they had determined to restore him. On the 
intrary, both before and after the proclamation of 
e new King, they had made professions of loyalty 
the House of Hanover. 

It is impossible to say what George the First 
ought of these impeachments, probably he under¬ 
ood the principles of political freedom better than 
s Ministers. But the people had not yet divested 
emselves of the idea of the political responsibility 
the King, and the persecuting spirit of the 
misters provoked a reaction not only against the 
overnment, but against the monarch. The cheers 
hich at first greeted the King’s appearance in 

iblic now gave place to hoots and seditious cries. 
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in I‘int^I;uuI iininncliutrly hcf’on; (juccn Annn’s dcaih 
liatl l>fi-n (liffuailt am! tlt-licaln, ami lie was hated l>y 
Ihilinj^hroke and the I i»rie,s, a liatreil uiurh. when 
his ruyal master came intn power. !ie was able to 
repay lotirfokl. f lis kn<iw!edpe ot iCnolish atiairs was 
unrivalhHl by any other Hanoverian. As tleoriM- 
heeame more ae([uainted with liis new siihi<'(ts, 
Bothmar ceased to Be so us<-!ii!, hut at hist his 
intiuem'e was paramount, and he amassed a larptr 
fortune from llie hrihes oiveii liim l>y aspirants to 
t!i<‘royal favour. Bernstortf li.u! Iteon prime minister 
in Hanover since ih<- death of < ount I’laten. and 
for many \-ears [ireviously had lu-ld the position 
<tt chief adviser to the 1 hike of (flic. He had 
earned (feoiy;e's j,;oodwilI hy prejudi( inp, the I )uke 
of (■i-Iie apainst his dauplit-u', Sophii- 1 foiothe.i 
indeed Bernslorft nmy Be s,iid to have eontriliuted 
to (he i’rineess's ruin, .uul he u.e. even mav iarpely 
responsible for her Mri< t and C4.ntimied imprison 
menl. In foreign alfairs B'-rnstorff tsiirn d lonsi.ler 
aide inliiiem e, and wsnked t<tr tlie ae.'.uandiseiiient 
of H-mover at the • xpmi .e of h.np.l.iml, with the hill 
eonsem and ajtprova! <ff the Kinp. He found his 

s( hemes, however. thwart<'dliv d ownshend on manv 

» #' 

nt'idiAiiIlls, aiitl HU liu ilir'uijf’il his %urphiA c'lirrthf’s 
tfilhf H.ilu ut jilat'us, kuhc'CliMti waH a !’iria iiiriaii iif 
luw Hr ha*! hnai al unr limu [tii\-alc* 

.HC’rria,ary tu WlOiain nl’ ami liatl hcnai 

pluytal hy ihc* {*J«aif»r <it Ifaiitiva-r in ra,rryiiii; uii 
a rniififlnitial rurrrs}N»iatfiHa^ hiy^Iaiid **a 

jiryiin{, impvnimmi, vnaanuus rr<Hiiiir<'H Maliuii vMh 
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